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Bennett, Moffatt 
and Jones Sound 


Loyalty Slogan 


Tell Agents to Check Up On 
“Black Sheep” Companies in 
Their Offices 


AGENTS ASK FOR ADVICE 


Bennett Reviews Bank Agency 
Question in Tennessee Talk; 


Other Officers Active 


Company executives are following with 
close interest addresses being delivered 
around the country by Walter H. Ben- 
nett, secretary of the National Associa- 
tion of Insurance Agents; T. C. Moffatt, 
president; and Cliff C. Jones (Kansas 
Citv), chairman of the executive commit- 
tee. It will be recalled that 
resolution was passed at the Milwaukee 
convention of the National Association- 
and that it was to the effect that a show- 
down had been reached in the agency 
situation; and that the time had arrived 
when “it is inconsistent and undesirable 
for any member of this association to 
represent any company when, in the 
judgment of our executive committee, 
the practice of such company is 
tentionally and continuously in violation 
of those principles.” 

This is interpreted to mean that the 
members of the National Association of 
Insurance Agents in future will ‘ 
by the association’s friends and punish 
its enemies.” Naturally, the logic of this 
is that more business is to be handed 
to companies which are “loyal to the 
principles of the American Agency Sys- 
tem,” as outlined by the National Asso- 
ciation; while the other companies (two 
being especially under the ban), will lose 
some agents, if the wishes of the Na- 
tional Association’s spokesmen are car- 
ried out. 


only one 


in- 


‘stand 


Bennett Reads’ Letter From Western 
Agent 


Judging by the action of New Jersey 
agents last week in passing a resolution 
standing behind the National Associa- 
tion’s resolution passed at Milwaukee; by 
the action of President Beach of the 
New York association in issuing a state- 
ment taking a similar position; and by 
addresses delivered this week, by Mr. 
Moffatt before’ the Indiana Association 
at Kokomo; by Mr. Jones before the 
Nebraska agents; and by Mr. Bennett 
before the Tennessee agents at Chatta- 
nooga this position is being stressed 
above all others. 

In Newark last week Mr. Bennett read 
a letter which he received from a promi- 
nent agent in the West, submitting a list 
of the companies in his office, and asking 
that the black sheep in his fold be desig- 
nated. The letter, Mr. Bennett, said 
was significant and was one of a number 

(Continued on page 26) 
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PHOENIX 


Assurance Company, Ltd., 
of London 


100 William Street, New York 


A corporation which has stood the test of 
time! 142 years of successful business opera- 


tion. World-wide interests. Absolute secur- 


ity. Excellent service and facilities. 


PHOENTX. 


Indemnity Company 
75 Maiden Lane, New York 
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SERVICE and BROKERAGE 
DEPARTMENT 


CHAS. F. ENDERLY, Manager 
122-126 William Street, New York City 





FIRE—-AUTOMOBILE—MARINE 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF — 
NORTH AMERICA 


PHILADELPHIA 


The Oldest American Fire and Marine 
Insurance Company 
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Penn Mutual Conventi 
SS 
At our Eastern Regional Convention in September there were twenty- 
four Field speakers, and only five Home Office. They touched almost 
every phase of salesmanship,—prospect-gathering, income plans, mail plans, 
inheritance Star salesmen gave 
In brief, there was a comprehensive and inten- 


approach, closing, tax etc. 


their standard sales talks. 
sive survey of salesmanship. 


coverage, 


This form of Convention is but one evidence of the modern method 
of instructional co-operation between our Home Office and Field. 

We have places for men and women who believe that constant life insur- 
ance education is as necessary as constant industry. 


The Penn Mutual Life Insurance Company 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
Organized 1847 














Nine Life Men 
Write Books for 
Y.M. C. A. Schools 


Cover Subjects of Wide Interest; 
School Sessions Are Open- 
ing This Week 


LOCAL CO-OPERATION GIVEN 
Work Is Standardized; G. M. 
Lovelace and J. A. Stevenson 


Principal Insurance Advisers 


Ete. Cy A, 


the country will start in full swing again 


schools throughout 


today or within the next few days. The 
total the United Y. M. 
C. A. schools vear was 90,000, of 
which 1,800 the life 
classes, these 1,800 students attending in 
Of the 1,800 
one-third were brought into the classes 


enrollments of 
last 
were in insurance 


forty-one different cities. 


by the desire of young men themselves 
to enter the life insurance profession on 


their own initiative, but two-thirds of 
them were already in the business. 

In the United States there are 408 
ue A. schools, 107 of which have 


standardized courses and twenty-one of 


which are schools of collegiate grade. 


that the Y. M. C. 


A. is not only doing fine work in edu- 


It will thus be seen 
cating men to master insurance funda- 
mentals and in the development of per- 
sonality, but it is mighty fine mission 
work because of the number of de- 
agents being brought into the 
The United Y. M. C, A. 


schools have not only prepared a stand- 


ary 
sirable 


business. 


irdized sales service manual for the life 
insurance underwriting course, explain- 
ing what the course is all about and 
the opportunities there are in the insur- 
ance business for ambitious, intelligent 
and hardworking men, but it has pre- 
pared a standardized instructors’ manual 
for the life insurance underwriters. - 
Both of these standardized documents 
have had the endorsement of experts 
in the insurance business. The United 
Y. M. C. A. schools have a life insur- 
ance comunission which has had_ the 
work in charge. 
The Insurance Commission 

This is made up of the following sec- 
retaries: 

L. H. Calvert, Education Director, Y. 
M. C. A., Newark, N. J., Chairman; A. 


H. Myer, Director of Commercial In- 
struction, United Y. M. C. A. Schools, 
Secretary; W. W. Bruns, Educationa 


Director, Y. M. C. A., Cincinnati; C. N. 
Gibney, Educational Director, Y. M. C. 
A., Brooklyn, N. Y.; A. H. Speer, Edu- 
cational Director, Y. M. C. A., Min- 
neapolis, Minn. 

To this personnel have been added in 
an advisory capacity Griffin M. Love- 
lace, of New York University, and John 
A. Stevenson of the Equitable Life As- 

(Continued on page 8) 
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Like a Breakwater in a Storm 


Just a breakwater—-just a wall of rock stretch- 
ing part way across the harbor mouth. 


The stormy, treacherous, ocean in foam-flecked 
fury beats its thunderous, booming blows against 
the barrier, but beyond in the lee the frailest of 
craft may lie safely at anchor in placid, calm un- 
rippled waters. 


Just three life insurance policies “bonds” that 
had matured because death had called the holder. 
But what a difference they made to the family 
they were bought to shelter. 


Against them surged the unceasing demands 
for clothing, food, roof and comforts. But this 
wall of insurance was skillfully planned to meet 
these needs. It was built on the rock foundation 
of The Travelers. In its shelter the little family 
Was as safe as a ship in a snug harbor. 


Death had struck at an inopportune moment. 
The mortgage on the recently purchased home 


Travelers agents are insurance architects. 


Tue TRAVELERS INSURANCE COMPANY 
HARTFORD 


T H E T 


L. F. BUTLER, PRESIDENT 


remained unpaid. The family strong-box con- 
tained few securities; the savings bank but a 
small balance. It takes time to save money— 
and time in this case had not been granted. As 
for the money to fulfill the carefully laid plans for 
the childrens’ higher education—-now it never 
could be earned. 


But great is the power of life insurance. From 
out of the great resources of The Travelers came 
the money to pay off the mortgage—thus banish- 
ing the insistent colector from the door. The 
Travelers is paying a comfortable income to the 
mother and children, and wil continue to do so 
lor vears to come-—an income that is greater than 
the interest vield of many years’ savings. The 
‘Travelers is holding at interest the funds for the 
childrens’ education against the day when they 
shall need it. It has made the little home a har- 
bor of security where the family may safely ride 
at anchor until the children are old enough to 
venture out on the great wide ocean of life. 


Breakwaters of security are their specialties. 


Tue TrRAveLeRS INDEMNITY ComPANy 


CONNECTICUT 


RAVELER S 


ACCIDENT, LIFE, LIABILITY, HEALTH, AUTOMOBILE, STEAM BOILER, COMPENSATION, GROUP, BURGLARY, PLATE GLASS, AIRCRAFT, MACHINERY 
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Insurance Men Fear 
Bryan As President 


MEET AT LAWYERS’ CLUB HERE 





Allen, Cerf, Foehl, Fraser, Jones, Knight, 
Homans, Myrick, Sinclair and Wells 
Issued Call 





A large number of general agents and 
agency inspectors of New York met at 
the Lawyers Club on Tuesday in re- 
sponse to a call sent out by E. W. Allen, 
New England Mutual; L. A. Cerf, 
Mutual Benefit; C. A. Foehl, Prudential; 
P. M. Fraser, Connecticut Mutual; 
Sheppard Homans, Equitable; R. L. 
Jones, State Mutual; C. B. Knight, 
Union Central; J. S. Myrick, Mutual 
Life; D. G. C. Sinclair, Metropolitan; 
Graham C. Wells, Provident Mutual, the 
object of the meeting being to assist the 
Coolidge campaign. At a luncheon some 
days previous, presided over by Julian 
S. Myrick, a speaker from National Re- 
publican headquarters, made the state- 
ment that there is a real danger that if 
the election is thrown into Congress 
there is a chance that Governor Bryan 
of Nebraska will be named President 
as a number of the Senators, who call 
themselves Republican, favor La Follette 
and Bryan and would not vote for Dawes 
under any circumstances. In the call for 
the luncheon this week the following 
statements, among others, were made: 

“It is a matter of everyday comment 
that in the present Presidential elec- 
tion, party lines and partisanship have 
disappeared to an extraordinary degree. 
The solid, substantial business man is 
quick to recognize those elements of 
peril in the situation that can neither be 
glossed over nor ignored. To illustrate: 

“The election of Bryan is more than a 
possibility if the election should be 
thrown into the Senate. This is not an 
alarmist rumor. It is a tangible, breath- 
ing fact that many of the best judges 
of political sentiment recognize as being 
inherent in the situation. 

“The well-known apathy of the aver- 
age business man—his disposition to 
muddle along and trust to Providence— 
may be all right in certain contingencies, 
but it is foreign to the spirit of today 
and thoughtful, far seeing men believe 
that never in the history of this country 
has there been a time so fraught with 
danger to business interests as the pres- 
ent one. 

“We earnestly urge your presence at 
this luncheon for general consultation 
and mutual help. Great good will come 
from this meeting and it is to be more 
than a social function. The elements 
of patriotism and business security are 
too dominant to be overlooked here.” 





SUIT OVER $8,000 FUNERAL 





Frank E. Campbell Concern Got Assign- 
ment of Part of $25,000 Insurance 
On G. R. Chester 


A suit has been brought against the 
Frank E. Campbell Funeral Church, Inc., 
by Mrs. George Randolph Chester, 
widow of the author of the “Get-Rich- 
Quick-Wallingford” stories, who died 
early this year, in which she charges 
that the Campbell concern “took ad- 
vantage of her state of mental and 
physical collapse following the death of 
her husband and procured from her an 
assignment of $8,000 from a $25,000 in- 
surance policy the author had taken out 
in her favor.” 

The actual value of the coffin and the 
services performed, she alleged, amount- 
ed to only $1,429. In accordance with 
the assignment the Campbells, she al: 
leges, received a check for $8,000 ané. 
sent her a return check for $27.83. 





AT GUARDIAN HOME OFFICE 

Frank F. Weidenborner Jr., of St. 
Paul, has been appointed agency assist- 
ant at the home office of the Guardian 
Life. 








Personality 


This business of ours teaches 
that we have more than a 
passing interest in any human 
being and that we can draw 
a lesson from every failure 


in life. 


These things should impress 
more and more the necessity 
of showing people how to 
save and how to care for the 
family with precision, with 
certainty and with absolute 


safety. 


Better knowledge and 
stronger faith will insure 


more of the nation’s people. 


Personality plays a part and 
sincerity stands out as the 
leading characteristic of the 


life insurance man. 


The Prudential 


Insurance Company of America 
Epwarp D. DurrieLp, President 





Home Office: Newark, New Jersey 








Dinner Risk Debut of 
Lucky Mr. Markowitz 


PUBLIC MEN ARE HIS HOSTS 








New Agent of Connecticut Mutual Finds 
Even U. S. Senator Ready to Pay 
Him Tribute 





Until Thursday night of last week the 
name Louis H, Markowitz meant abso- 
lutely nothing to insurance executives 
or insurance newspaper men. He was 
as unknown in those two sets as a Bronx 
cocktail on the dining room table of Mrs. 
William J. Bryan. 

But, if the inquiring reporter had gone 
down to police headquarters or to Tam- 
many Hall or the Republican Club or 
to the offices of “Forward” (a daily 
paper on the East Side) or to the office 
of the Brooklyn Eagle, he would have 
learned that Mr. Markowitz, although 
only thirty years of age, is extremely 
well. known in Greater New York and 
has hundreds of friends. These he has 
obtained by force of a magnetic per- 
sonality and by reason of doing favors 
for people here during the past decade, 
ranging all the way from getting a reve- 
nue cutter permit for a husband want- 
ing to go down the bay to meet his 
wife to lending a helping hand in land- 
ing for some ambitious and deserving 
man a position in public life. 

Thus, when Mr. Markowitz, dissatis- 
fied with a recent business venture, de- 
cided that the field of life insurance 
was the proper one to enter for a man 
having such a wide and intimate rela- 
tionship with people who count in this 
town, his friends decided that they 
would usher him into the business with 
proper and elaborate ceremonies by 
which they could give a visual, an en- 
thusiastic and a practical demonstration 
that friendships are worth having. 

Francis M. Hugo Toastmaster 

So they gave the lucky young Mr. 
Markowitz a dinner at the Hotel Bilt- 
more on Thursday night. The toast- 
master at the dinner, Francis M. Hugo, 
for years had been in public life in this 
state. Among the speakers were Royal 
S. Copeland, United States Senator, who 
left the John W. Davis-Al Smith meet- 
ing in Madison Square Garden to come 
over and give a little eulogy of Mr. 
Markowitz. Other speakers were Jo- 
seph Schwab, former judge and tax col- 
lector; Mayor Hylan’s commissioner of 
accounts, David Hirshfield, and M. H 
Grossman, former magistrate. If Mr. 
Markowitz had been Napoleon Bona- 
parte he could not have been awarded 
higher praise than the speakers gave 
him. 

The committee which got up the din- 
ner—and most of them were present— 
included Congressman Emanuel Celler, 
Christopher D. Sullivan and Sol Bloom, 
Thomas P. Brophy, New York City fire 
marshal; Charles W. Culkin, former fire 
commissioner; John Daly, police inspec- 
tor; Hyman Kamber, “king of Broad- 
way”; John F. Gilchrist, commissioner 
of licenses; John J. Halpin, state sen- 
ator; Supreme Court Judge Edward 
Lazansky; John J. Lyons, former secre- 
tary of state; Thomas D. McCarthy, for- 
mer United States marshal; John H. 
McCooey, Democratic boss of Brook- 
lyn; James J. Walker, leader of the 
Democratic party in the New York State 
Senate; and Leon C. Weinstock, prison 
commissioner. 


Radio Dinner 

The dinner was radioed, with explan- 
atory remarks by Grantlund, the famous 
“pep” announcer of the Loew’s State 
Theatre station WHN, who also brought 
over some Broadway singing and danc- 
ing celebrities for one of the best in- 
formal shows ever seen at one of these 
banquets. Incidentally, more than $1,- 
100,000 of applications were signed as ' 
the result of the dinner, so if Mr. °* 
Markowitz does not follow up his leads 

(Continued on page 11) 
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Sound Public Opinion 
Is Presidents’ Theme 


PROMINENT MEN WILL SPEAK 





President Crocker of John Hancock to 
Preside; President Grant of U. S. 
Chamber and Officials to Speak 





Walton L. Crocker, president of the 
John Hancock Mutual Life, will be 
chairman of the eighteenth annual meet- 
ing of the Association of Life Insurance 
Presidents at the Hotel Astor, Decem- 
ber 11 and 12. The theme of the meet- 
ing will be “Sound Public Opinion the 
Nation’s Reserve.” 

A survey of business and economic 
conditions throughout the country will 
be given by Richard F. Grant, presi- 
dent of the U. S. Chamber of Com- 
merce, who will complete a series of ter- 
ritorial meetings about two weeks be- 
fore the convention. 

“High officials of government from 
Washington and from the states will 
illustrate the public aspect of our theme, 
one phase of which involves the ef- 
ficacy of sound public opinion in the 
maintenance of an increasing comity 
between the states, to the benefit of both 
business and government. Another 
phase is the development in national 
umportance of aerial navigation as a 
stimulus to economic progress, said 
Manager George T. Wight. “A per- 
spective of the railroad situation and 
the relationship of public opinion to 
transportation problems with particular 
consideration to present and future 
needs will be presented by a leading 
railroad executive. 

“On the life insurance side of the 
program, company executives will dis- 
cuss pending and future problems of 
the business as disclosed by up-to-date 
statistics giving the present trends of 
American life insurance. One group of 
these statistics will reflect the opinion 
of the American people as to the need 
for and value of life insurance, furnish- 
ing a reliable forecast of the total 
amount of new business during the year. 
Another group will demonstrate the re- 
liance of the nation upon the invest- 
ment funds of the life insurance com- 
panies to aid in financing housing, 
agriculture, the railroads, public utilities 
and the purchase of government obliga- 
tions. Concrete results being realized 
from the practical application of clear 
thinking and aroused public opinion to 
public health will be measured by the 
current mortality records of the com- 
panies. 

“From the consideration of these facts 
and figures it is believed that there will 
emanate inspiration for a greater stimu- 
lation of sound public opinion to meet 
the growing needs of the country.” 


235 APPS IN ONE MONTH 








R. K. Charles of South Carolina Tops 

Previous Mark of H. E. Scott and 

R. M. Vandiver of Alabama 

When R. Keith Charles of Timmons- 
ville, S. C., of the M. M. Mattison gen- 
eral agency of the Mutual Benefit Life 
at Anderson, S. C., read about the two 
Alabama life insurance salesmen who 
broke the record of number of applica- 
tions written in one month, the story of 
which appeared in THE Eastern UNDpER- 
WRITER, he decided to go out after the 
world’s record himself and General 
Agent Mattison now reports that Mr. 
Charles has topped the former high 
mark by writing 235 applications during 
September. 

For a long time Harry Rosen of the 
New York Life held the application and 
production records, but early this year 
H. E. Scott of Demopolis, Alabama, a 
small place wrote 176 applications in one 
month with the cooperation of the whole 
community. R. M. Vandiver, a Kansas 
City Life man of Montgomery, then 
wrote 213 in one month and set a new 
record. 


OPENS NEW OAKLAND OFFICE 





Northwestern Mutual Adds Another to 
Its California Agencies; A. L 
Cushman Goes to Maine 


The Northwestern Mutual Life has ap- 
pointed William A. Hewitt as general 
agent of its new agency at Oakland, 
Cal.. Mr. Hewitt was for several years 
general agent for Maine. 

The new Oakland agency is in addi- 
tion to the San Francisco agency under 
E. J. Thomas as general agent. 

The company has appointed as suc- 
cessor to Mr. Hewitt as general agent 
for Maine, Arthur L. Cushman, who has 
been in the service of the company for 
twenty years in the Brockton, Mass., 
territory. 











PHILADELPHIA LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


Home Office Building: 
111 NORTH BROAD STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
President, CLIFTON MALONEY 
ONLY HIGH-TYPE MEN AND WOMEN CAN OBTAIN CONTRACT 
TO REPRESENT THIS COMPANY. 

FOR SALESMEN AND SALESWOMEN OF SUCH TYPE WE HAVE 
AN INTERESTING CONTRACT TO OFFER, BACKED BY 
REAL CO-OPERATION. 

JACKSON MALONEY A. MOSELEY HOPKINS 

Vice-President Manager of Agencies 
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Not a Commodity, But a Service 








salesmanship. 
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An ambitious broadcaster lately held forth in New York on the subject 
of church advertising. He seemed to consider religion as a commodity which 
the churches had to “sell”, and to think that success was a mere matter of 


Life insurance has latterly fallen into the same grotesque error. Companies 
and agents are more and more talking about the “sales organization”, 
*. || “salesmanship”, and “selling” life insurance. People sometimes get infatuated 
|| with a word, and “salesmanship” is just now a favorite word. 


wo 

>) The Gospel is not a commodity, and the church has nothing to sell. 
z || Life Insurance is not a commodity, and the agent has nothing to sell. 

y The Gospel of the churches and the Gospel of life insurance teach right 
“|| ways of living, teach duty, and duty is a very broad word, meaning in both 


# the church and in life insurance pretty much the whole duty of man. 


Af The church strives to render service. So does life insurance. Certainly 
™ || the life insurance agent does not “sell” a commodity. He persuades men to 
re enter into contracts with their fellow-men, through a responsible corporation, 
>» in order to protect their families in case of their own premature death, and in 
“1 addition to protect society, to teach good citizenship, and to save money for 
|| _ themselves if they live long. 

> Persuading a man to provide for his family and his own old age, or to open 
¥ || a savings-bank account, is not “selling” him anything. It is doing him a service. 
~|| If he accepts your service he at once becomes a better husband and father, a 


sf better citizen, and a happier man. 


#/ A mutual life insurance company is truly a public service corporation. 
*\|_— Its business is to preserve and conserve through that co-operation which lies 
&i || at the very heart of a free society and an orderly government. 

#\| _ struggles against the world’s general disposition to waste—to waste property, 
% || to waste life; it saves for the community quite as much as it does for the 


# individual. 
> When an agent for the New York Life attempts to “sell” you a policy, 
» 


x || tell him he doesn’t know his own business, that he is missing the fine flavor 
We have nothing to “sell” you. 


*% || service to render; and any agent of the Company will be very glad to talk 
¥/ || with you about that service. 


NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


#/\|| of his own profession. 


Life Insurance 


We have a great 


DARWIN P. KINGSLEY, President 
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New Firm Name for 
Little Rock Agency 


FOLLOW HART’S MOVE HERE 





Gordon H. Campbell, Manager, To 
Handle Life End; Campbell, Mal- 
lory & Throgmorton, Casualty 





The firm name of Campbell & Hart 
at Little Rock, formerly composed of 
Gordon H. Campbell and Hugh D. Hart 
and the leading general agency of 
Arkansas, has been changed to Gordon 
H. Campbell, manager. Mr. Campbell 
started this general agency in June, 1909, 
when he was made general agent of the 
7Etna’s Life’s accident and liability de- 
partments for Arkansas. On January 1, 
1912, with Hugh D. Hart, the general 
agency life department was established, 
Mr. Hart a few weeks ago having been 
transferred to New York as co-general 
agent of the Attna Life here in the life 
department. 

In 1915 Frank L. Mallory was admitted 
to partnership in the casualty depart- 
ment, the name of the agency being 
changed to Gordon H. Campbell & Co., 
the life department continuing to operate 
under the name of Campbell & Hart. 
George H. Campbell, manager, has the 
life insurance agency for Arkansas and 
southern Missouri. Mr. Campbell will 
have full charge of this life department 
and serve as manager of the company. 

The firm name of George H.*Campbell 
Co. has been changed to Campbell, Mal- 
lory & °Throgmorton, it is also an- 
nounced. 

On January 1, 1915, Frank L. Mallory 
became associated with the Little Rock 
7Ztna Insurance Agency as office man- 
ager. He was formerly cashier of the 
First National Bank of Broken Bow, 
Oklahoma, where he operated a large 
local insurance agency. Mr. Mallory has 
learned the insurance business from the 
ground up and is highly efficient in 
handling insurance of every kind. 

Omar Throgmorton came from Jones- 
boro, Ark. (where ‘he was in the insur- 
ance business), in 1910. The following 
year he became associated with Gordon 
H. Campbell and was appointed special 
agent for Arkansas. In July, 1914, he 
moved to Little Rock and was appointed 


superintendent of agents, and thereafter . 


was advanced to manager of the bond, 
burglary and plate glass departments, 
liability and miscellaneous departments, 
etc., until he is now manager of the 
agency department of the new firm of 
Campbell, Mallory & Throgmorton, 
which department includes personal, ac- 
cident, health and liability insurance. 

John C. Shores is the manager of the 
bond, burlary and plate glass depart- 
ment, and came to the company as as- 
sistant to Mr. Throgmorton when he 
was manager of that particular depart- 
ment. Prior to that time he had been 
credit man for one of the largest mer- 
cantile and investment companies in 
southeast Missouri. In addition to three 
years’ training as assistant to Mr. Throg- 
morton, Mr. Shores had a special course 
in Bond Underwriting at the Home office 
in Hartford, Conn., and is now con- 
sidered the best qualified bond under- 
writer in the south. 

G. Morris O’Brien is field special agent 
for Campbell, Mallory & Throgmorton. 
Beginning as an office boy he worked his 
way up through the different depart- 
ments. He is a graduate from the law 
department of the University of Arkan- 
sas. 

A full page in a Little Rock newspaper 
was taken to announce these changes 
and pictures were run of Messrs. Camp- 
bell, Mallory, Throgmorton, O’Brien and 
Shores. 





TRAVELERS “STANDARD” 


The subjects discussed in the current 
issue of the Travelers “Standard” are 
some causes of motor truck accidents, 
derrick accidents, the seventh sense and 
guards for milling-machine cutters. 


A Sales Letter from Pacific Coast 


At the recent convention of the 
Aetna Life managers held at Hot 
Springs, Va., Manager Gregory, of San 
Francisco, presented the program of in- 
surance needs, printed in the accom- 


to you in lump sum. I have made the 
amount thus payable a little more than 
sufficient to cover outstanding bills, costs 
of my last illness, including funeral ex- 
penses, income and other taxes. My 





Monthly Income: 





PROGRAM OF INSURANCE NEEDS 


FOG cveisnndcieadeiereeecene MEGS WHOS AGO s 5 dase duc candesawads Yrs. 
SGHSAGES icc csrusgncactionces Yrs. Daughters—Ages .........se00. Yrs. 
Other Dependents—Relationship and Ages............cccccccccccevees Yes. 
Program 
Hospital 
Cash Required at Death: Nurse Pete ds PaRindaseeteetusek: $ 
Doctor 
WetieGall WE ROONSOS vase sie cc ceed ck cd Ccgteeniaceccdeaduweedeuains $ 
Oi stati AC COUNES a ccc cekccscusecanceacusescudegtsavencedsad $ 
WEOEME BONED waa oa 0.c a 5,0 60am o08 5: BRER Renee ede waeuuseseaeewead $ 
Siete AEROS oo oe o 2c ecw eiwwne ork Che bab noel iacewnseeee $ 
GH GO EAMONN sees ewcncke cae ob onesee Reruns cucneeoatecuseutectues $ 
Bistate ActeninisttatiOw COGUS: 6 occ cs cawccceceswecciscadecnsckgeuns $ 
WRUIIEOD ooo ae nec cecdeads HekeeVhaenevesckcanacuankksseekaeanes $ 
Painile eaGistene BOM vs cccsccnceccdenanescncvceusscccneates $ 
TROP aide vecncantieacewanncnaeacdsnwasekaoedeaduwderecdens $ 


Monthly Incceme guaranteed to wife during her entire lifetime. .$ 
Cecncas years’ payments guaranteed in any event) 

Additional Monthly Income for first...... OMNES a5 0 dcdaces seca $ 

Interest is also payable. 
Monthly payments are Income Tax free. 

If Connecticut Trust Agreement included beneficiary cannot com- 
mute or assign income and it cannot be attached. 

Policies contain all standard Loan, Cash, Paid-up and Extended 
Insurance values and Automatic Premium Leans. 

Annual deposit payable for...... years would be 








panying box, and with it is used the 
accompanying letter to a wife from her 
husband: 


My dear Wife: 


Some of my life insurance will be paid 


other policies will give you a regular 
monthly income as long as you live and 
in addition there will be some small in- 
terest payments for first several years. 
I have made the lump sum payment 
(Continued on page 13) 








Company.” 
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Double the Business 


with less than 
A Quarter of the Salesmen 


[DURING the ten-year period in 

which this has been accomplished 
important developments have taken 
place in our sales organization. 


Of the latest step- 


National Advertising 


a publicity man in an agency that 
does not handle our account says: 


“I must say there is not in my whole experi- 
ence a campaign based on so fundamental a 
need produced for such an inspiring purpose 
and backed by the firm loyalty and belief of 
any group of salesmen as is the present cam- 
paign of the Phoenix Mutual Life Insuranc 


PHOENIX MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 





First policy Sasaoaf tesued 1851 
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Give Winslow Russell 
Anniversary Dinner 


TWENTY YEARS AN _ OFFICER 


Home Office and Field Managers Join 
_in Honoring Popular Phoenix Mutual 
Executive 





Winslow Russell, vice-president of the 
Phoenix Mutual Life, has been an offi- 
cer of that company for twenty years 
and connected with the company for 


more than twenty-six years. Saturday 
was his anniversary as an officer and 
his associates at the home office and the 
field managers joined in giving a din- 
ner in his honor at the Hartford Club. 
He was presented with a beautiful Tif- 
fany Elliott hall clock with three sets 
of English chimes, a traveling bag and 
other gifts. The field managers and 
agents have launched in his honor a 
production campaign with the slogan 
“Hustle for Russell.” 

Vice-President Russell still retains his 
office of agency manager in addition 
to general executive duties and he is 
one of the most popular agency man- 
agers in the country. He has been a 
leader in all progressive movements in 
the life insurance business for twenty 
years, especially in matters having to 
do with improving field conditions and 
raising the ethical standards of life in- 
surance salesmen. He is responsible for 
one of the most remarkable systems of 
selecting new agency material in use 
and the Phoenix Mutual field personnel 
is of the highest type. 

Mr. Russell was born in Nantucket, 
Mass., in 1871. His first work was in 
the office of the Connecticut Mutual. 
In 1898 he first joined the Phoenix Mu- 
tual as an agent in Boston. It was in 
October, 1904, that Mr. Russell was 
called to the home office and made as- 
sistant superintendent of agencies. He 
was made agency manager in 1911, a 
director in 1914 and a vice-president in 
1918. 

With others he was responsible for 
the Association of Life Agency Officers, 
has served as chairman of the executive 
committee, and is now chairman of the 
educational committee. In 1917 he was 
elected president of the World’s Sales- 
manship Congress; during the war he 
was selected by the government to help 
in Washington on the Committee of 
Classification of Personnel in the army 
and he also served as assistant director 
of the War Risk Bureau. He was one 
of the prime factors in organizing the 
Life Insurance Sales Research Bureau, 
realizing that the time had come when 
science should be employed in the selec- 
tion of salesmen as it had been for some 
time in the selection of risks. 

The speakers were John M. Hol- 
comb, chairman of the board of direc- 
tors; Arthur M. Collins, financial vice- 
president; Henry H. Kohn, a veteran 
manager of the company, and A. A. 
Welch, president. Mr. Welch presented 
Mr. Russell with a traveling bag and 
a traveling set as a tribute from the 
officers and directors of the company. 
W. W. Williamson presented the clock 
as a tribute from the managers and 
men in the field. The gifts were feel- 
ingly acknowledged by Mr. Russell. 

Among those present were the offi- 
cers and the members of the board of 
directors; the field committee, W. W. 
Williamson of Chicago; L. H. Andrews 
of New York; E. J. Burkley of St. 
Louis; and T. L. Landress of Chat- 
tanooga, and most of the managers and 
general agents. 





Secretary Harry E. Johnson and Actu- 
ary Henry N. Kaufman, of the Phoenix 
Mutual Life, have each been with that 
company for twenty-five years. Their 
associates at the home office remembered 
the event of their anniversary, and when 
they appeared at the office they found 
handsome bouquets of flowers on thei¢ 
desks. 
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The ei in'Training Life Underwriters 
Ninth Paper 


The Equitable Life Assurance Society of the United States 
has always insisted that the life underwriter must be a trained 
expert. But the reason for this is not clearly recognized by 
the people. Nor isit thoroughly understood by the agents them- 
selves. Indeed, the general belief is diametrically opposed to 
the truth. It is vaguely imagined that the object of this training 
is to furnish the agent with information to be passed on to his 
clients. On the contrary, the object is to save his clients the 
necessity of delving into the principles and practice of life insur- 
ance, or of studying the technical details of the business. 


The agent’s province is precisely like that of the lawyer or 
physician. 


A client goes to the lawyer for the express purpose of avozd- 
ing the necessity of studying legal theory and practice. 


An invalid goes to the physician to be cured; not to listen 
to lectures on anatomy, physiology, and surgery. 


But the client would not think of going to the lawyer un- 
less he believed him to be a professional expert. Nor would the 


invalid go to the doctor unless he believed him to be a thor- 
oughly competent physician. 


Thus it should be with the agent. His aim should be to get 
a training that will fit him to practice his calling as a profession. 


The father of a family and the business man, want protec- 
tion and peace of mind. They do not want to become insurance 
experts. But they know, or ought to know, that they need the 
advice and guidance of a trained expert—a_ professional life 
underwriter. 


THE EQUITABLE LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY OF THE UNITED STATES 


120 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
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Costs Will Be Great 
Problem of Future 


COMPANIES STUDY PROBLEM 





President Hall of Lincoln National Life 
Tells Management Association 
Their Work Is Important 





It is the general opinion of life insur- 
ance executives everywhere that the 
greatest single problem which confronts 
the business is that of reduction in 
costs, said President Arthur F. Hall, 
of the Lincoln National Life, in address- 
ing the new Life Office Management 


Association which was formed at its 
initial meeting at Fort Wayne. 
“Every improvement in service and 


every decrease in the cost of operations 
will permit lower rates,” said President 
Hall, “thus widening the market for in- 
surance and increasing its opportunities 
to serve. Such an organization devoted 
to the study of various plans of opera- 
tion and the exchange of ideas and ex- 
periences, aiming to more efficient and 
economical operation of our home offices 
should be, in my opinion, one of the most 
valuable agencies for the attainment of 
this end. 

“We have looked upon our agency de- 
partments as the production depart- 
ments, and the clerical departments as 
merely the mechanical end of the pro- 
duction department, whereas the clerical 
departments are really a great deal more 
than that. Our clerical departments 
should be viewed as a strong factor in 
distribution, for if their work is inef- 
ficient or slow, or both, distribution is 
slowed up, but if it is both efficient and 
rapid, distribution is speeded up to the 
great benefit of the original producer 
the field, the policyholder and the busi- 
ness.” 

Group study has wonderfully helped 
the actuarial departments, our financial 
departments, our medical departments, 
our legal departments and our agency 
departments. 

_ Office administration is also of vital 
importance, but no existing body has 
given or can give, as a side line, more 


than passing notice to the problems - 


of office administration. 

“For more than ten years now I have 

not been deceived by a man in any 
branch of the life insurance business,” 
said Mr. Hall. “The time has come when 
you can bank on anything a life insur- 
ance man tells you concerning his busi- 
ness. The life insurance business is an 
open book, and it has no secrets. The 
man or the office that develops an im- 
provement in methods takes just pride 
in passing his discovery on to others, in 
order that the business in general may 
benefit. 
_ “Life insurance men realize that their 
individual development and the develop- 
ment of the business which they love 
and serve depends as much upon what 
they give to others as upon what they 
get from others.” 





THOMAS N. TAYLOR RESIGNS 


At his own request, Thomas N. Tay- 
lor has resigned as general agent of the 
Provident Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
Pany of Philadelphia, and Robert H. 
Walker has been appointed sole general 
agent at Baltimore, dating September 1, 
1924. The business will be conducted 
under the name Walker & Taylor 
Agency, by which title the office has 


— known, with one interruption, since 





SEND OUT GIBBONS’ STORY 


The National Life of Vermont has sent 
to all of its agents the page story on 
Rodman Wanamaker’s insurance written 
by Herbert Adams Gibbons and pub- 
lished in Tue Eastern UNperwriter in 
its Gold Book number. 


BIG NIGHT FOR CLEGG 





Philadelphia Underwriters Turn Out to 
Welcome President of National As- 
sociation of Life Underwriters 


John W. Clegg, president of the Na- 
tional Association of Life Underwriters, 
is an agent of the Penn Mutual Life in 
Philadelphia. Moreover, he stands well 
with the entire insurance fraternity of 
that city. The fraternity “of his own 
home town” had a chance to honor him 
last night and they did so at a big 
banquet in the Bellevue-Stratford Hotel. 
The event was called “National Presi- 
dent’s Night,” and many tables of ten 
had been reserved. 

E. A. Woods, former president of the 
national association, came from Pitts- 
burgh to put in his estimate of Mr. 
Clegg and to tell why he was elevated 
to the presidency, and both of the 
speakers sounded the National Associa- 
tion of Life Underwriters’ story. Presi- 
dent Paul Loder of the local association 
was in the chair. 





NOVEL CAMPAIGN LITERATURE 





Guardian Life Drive in Honor of Presi- 
dent Heye Has Some Very At- 
tractive Matter . 

Some of the best special campaign 
literature that has been seen this year 
is that being used by the Guardian Life 
in connection with a special production 
drive during October in honor of Presi- 
dent Carl Heye. In addition to the regu- 
lar company paper, “Guardian Life Ser- 
vice” there are several kinds of “special 
letters in two colors, some carrying 
human interest drawings. 

One of the features being used is 
President Heye’s “Remembrance Book.” 
For each separate risk written the agent 
signs a paster addressed to President 
Heye and these are to be pasted in a 
“remembrance book.” An agent send- 
ing in ten risks will have a full page in 
the book, which will be presented to 
President Heye at the close of the cam- 
paign. Some agents of course will have 
several pages. There are letters to the 
field force by Vice-President Hansen 
and other officers and also from the 
president and other officers of the Lead- 
ers Club. 


EUREKA-MARYLAND EXPANDING 








Baltimore Company Making Appoint- 
ments In a Number of States In 
Developing Field 

The Eureka-Maryland Assurance of 
Baltimore is expanding and President 
John C. Maginnis announces a number 
of new appointments. G. Stephen Lu 
Brew has been made general agent at 
Elizabeth, N. J. He has been in the busi- 
ness five years. Joseph B. Detzel is now 
general agent at Erie, Pa., after several 
years with the Travelers. An important 
appointment is that of Wessels & Win- 
grove at Salisbury, Md., as general 
agents for the entire eastern shore of 
Maryland, Delaware and Virginia. Mr. 
Wingrove has been superintendent of 
traffic for the Chesapeake and Potomac 
Telephone Co. Mr. Wessels has been in 
the life insurance business for five years. 

The company is now operating in 
Rhode Island, Pennsylvania, New Jer- 
sey, Maryland, Delaware, Virginia, West 
Virginia, Florida, Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, 
Michigan, Tennessee and Washington, 
1) fat 3a 





HOSPITAL CAMPAIGN 

The Life Underwriters Association of 
St. Louis meeting at Hotel Statler Oc- 
tober 1, unanimously endorsed the cam- 
paign to endow St. Mary’s Hospital and 
Infirmary of St. Louis to the extent of 
$1,500,000 through the purchase of five- 
year endowment life insurance policies 
by charitably inclined individuals of the 
city, and the members of the Associa- 
tion pledged themselves to assist in every 
way within their power to see that the 
drive is a success. 

This action followed an eloquent ad- 
dress by Frederick L. Moran, superin- 
tendent of agencies for the Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Co. on “salesmanship.” 

















Insurance Record, 1923 





New Insurance... 


$ 96,148,025 
719,421,634 
Increase of $58,623,876 which is 
61% of the New Business 


Insurance in Force _.. 





New England Mutual Life Insurance Co., 
Boston, Mass. 
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INCORPORATED 1871 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF VIRGINIA 
RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 
Issues the most Libera] forms ef ORDINARY Palicies from 
with premiamg payable annually, semi-annually or 
INDUSTRIAL Policies from $12.59 te ‘$1,000.00, with premiums payable weekty. 
CONDITION ON DECEMBER 31, 1923 
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PI a ccddcadatddcddandaddatcsdteuesussce asvanege ddguausguadnscudeanedetind coeeey 936,916,013.78 

Liabilities ........ aiadadasaataddedccennddaeaanauasaade sacccvestésceetedeccacececsca GHEE 

I I I isin dc cntccnsacadssccdecdcescdauececcnaaas sideudesiencienae aawe 

I ines caccancccccnncssdcnccedanstqcsaeecas wedadecbhdasadasedecsnnss 288,168,508.06 

Paymants to Policyholders.......... 1.0.0.5 cccceceescescensees Ratkewend Jacseesauns 

Total Payments te Policyholders since Organisation. ..............0..c0sseceeee 32,747, 

JOHN G. WALKER, President 
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The Mutual Life Insurance Company of New York has 
a record of EIGHTY-ONE YEARS of prosperous and suc- 
cessful business. It has passed through panics, pestilence 
and wars unharmed, and to-day, as a result of eight decades 
of endeavor, offers financial strength, reputation, magni- 


tude, leadership, and life insurance service. 


Those considering life insuranee as 


a profession are invited to apply to 


The Mutual Life Insurance Company 
of New York 


34 Nassau Street New York 
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Nearly 114 Million Policies Now In Force 


Only four other life insurance companies in America have more policy contracte 
in force than this Company. A study of the following growth in ten yearg is invited: 


Jan, 1, 1913 Jan. 1, 1918 Jan. 1, 1923 
Mm ici ice asccakadetevedavncsdiaesnss 695,921 $14,008,422 $34,017,031 
Policies im FOfPce......ccccccccessecccovccoecs 432,711 759,448 1,403,546 
Insurance in FOrce.........scccecccsceeesess $61,484,358 $115,099,897 $296,880,278 





Attractive opportunities open to agents in Ohio, Indiana, Kentucky, West Virginia, 
Pennsylvania, Michigan, Illinois, Missouri. 


THE WESTERN AND SOUTHERN LIFE INS. CO. 


W. J. WILLIAMS, President CINCINNATI, OHIO 
Organized February 23, 1888 
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F. B. Mead Heads Life 
Office Association 


EIGHTY COMPANIES COOPERATE 





Conference at Fort Wayne Launches 
Permanent Plan for Advancing 
Home Office Management 

Eighty of the leading life insurance 
companies of the United States and Can- 
ada were represented at the conference at 
Fort Wayne, Ind., called by a group 
headed by Franklin B. Mead, secretary 
and actuary of the Lincoln National Life, 
which organized the Life Office Manage- 
ment Association. There were one hun- 
dred and eighty in attendance. ‘The fol- 
lowing officers were elected: 

President: Franklin B. Mead, Secretary 
and Actuary of the Lincoln National Life 
Insurance Company, Fort Wayne, Indiana. 

Vice-President: C. J. Diman, John 
Hancock Life Insurance Company, Bos- 
ton, Mass. 

Secretary: Frank L. Rowland, Manager 
Personnel and Planning Department, Lin- 
coln National Life Insurance Company. 

Treasurer: IF. L. Ashton, Secretary 
Provident Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany of Philadelphia, Pa. 

Directors, for two years: Percy C. H. 
Papps, Mathematician, Mutual Benefit 
Life Insurance Company, Newark, New 
Jersey; Dr. Henry Wireman Cook, Vice- 
President and Medical Director of the 
Northwestern National Life Insurance 
Company of Minneapolis, Minnesota. 

For one year: J. G. Parker, Actuary, 
Imperial Life Assurance Company, 
Toronto, Canada; H. P. Leake, Assistant 
Secretary, Jefferson Standard Life Insur- 
ance Company, Greensboro, North Caro- 
lina. 

The nominating committee set forth the 
reasons why the committee thought it ad- 
visable that both the President and Secre- 
tary be representatives of the same com- 
pany. It was realized that the organiza- 
tion is, and will be for some little time, in 
the formative stage and that a good deal 
of constructive work will have to be done 
in order that it might fully realize the 
possibilities. 

Frank L. Rowland, who was elected 
secretary, has had a wide experience in 
association work, having been one of the 
organizers and second president of the 
National Association of Office Managers, 
and is now a director of that organization. 
He is also a member of the executive com- 
mittee of the American Management 
Association. The association considers it- 
self unusually fortunate in being able to 
utilize the ability and experience of Mr. 
Rowland in the developing of this new 
association. 

The next annual meeting of the new 
association will be held at a time and 
place to be selected by the Board of Direc- 
tors. 

The program on the first day was given 
up to a number of fine addresses. The 
speakers were Dr. Henry Wireman Cook, 
vice-president and medical director, North- 
western National Life; Percy C. H. 
Papps, mathematician, the Mutual Bene- 
fit; Harold C. Pennicke, manager, service 
and planning department, American Cen- 
tral Life, and George A. Drieu, assistant 
secretary, Connecticut General. An address 
by B. V. Dvorak of Chicago on the appli- 
cation of office machinery with particular 
reference to the Hollerith and Powers tab- 
ulating equipment featured the first session, 
the address of welcome being given by 
President Arthur F. Hall of the Lincoln 
National Life. Group discussions and 
round table conferences featured the sec- 
ond day. The reception and banquet was 
held at the Fort Wayne Country Club 
with Benjamin Wistar Morris, architect of 
New York City as the speaker of the eve- 
ning. 

The business meeting of the organiza- 
tion conference was held on Friday after- 
noon, at which time the committee on per- 
manent organization consisting of Chair- 
man L. C. Ashton, vice-president of the 
Old Colony Life; C. J. Diman of the 

Tancock; Henry Abels, vice-presi- 












dent of the Franklin of Springfield; B. J. 
Perry, assistant secretary of the Massa- 
chusetts Mutual; George Graham, vice- 
president of the Central States Life, sub- 
mitted a set of by-laws and outlined poli- 
cies for a permanent organization. The 
by-laws were unanimously approved by 
thosesin attendance. 


Companies Represented 


The following company representatives 
attended: 

Acacia Mutual, J. P. Yort, secretary and 
actuary; B. A. Harlan, office manager. 

American Central, Harold C. Pennicke, 
manager service and planning. 

American Life, Denver, Miss S. D. 
Emily, assistant secretary; Robert Brown, 
secretary, treasurer and general manager. 

American Life, Detroit, M. O. Rowland, 
secretary; C. I*. Cross, actuary. 

Amicable Life, Holt Massey, secretary. 

Atlantic Life, Roy M. Jones, secretary. 

Jerkshire Life, J. F°. Titus, treasurer. 

Business Men’s Assurance, A. J. Rieder, 
secretary; J. C. Higdon, asistant secretary. 

Capitol Life, George H. Beaudry, secre- 
tary and actuary. 

Cedar Rapids Life, M. L. Ridgeway, 
assistant secretary. 

Central Life of Illinois, S. B. Bradford, 
secretary and treasurer, Charles Nadler, 
vice-president. 

Central States Life, St. Louis, G. P. 
ITenderson, assistant secretary; George 
Graham, vice-president. 

Cleveland Life, H. M. Moore, 

(Continued on page 12) 
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Write Y. M. C. A. Books 


(Continued from page 1) 


surance Society, two of the best of the 
insurance educators. Other well known 
life insurance men, including E. A. 
Woods, members of the National As- 
sociation of Life Underwriters, the Asso- 
ciation of Life Agency Officers and the 
Canadian Life Underwriters Association 
have been called into conference. 

Of the Y. M. C. A. people, the prin- 
cipal contact with life insurance has 
been with A. H. Myer, who not only 
has met leading insurance educators in 
various parts of the country, but is soon 
to make another trip. 

The course for each semester consists 
of two nights a week for sixteen weeks. 
Two fundamental text books used in 
the course are “Selling Life Insurance,” 
written by John Alford Stevenson, and 
“Life Insurance Fundamentals,” written 
by Griffin M. Lovelace. In each city 
there is an instructor who co-operates 
with the leading insurance people of the 
city. The Y. M. C. A. is very careful 
to have an instructor who has the en- 
dorsement of the life underwriters’ asso- 
ciations as they naturally regard that as 
a key to the situation. 


Title of Books and Authors 


For the reading assignments nine of 
the best known men in the business have 
written little booklets. The names of 
the documents and the name of the 
writer with their titles follow: 

“Lifé Insurance, a Profession,” by 

















your income. 


FAMILY FINANCE 


Home life is happier for every one when 
worry is eliminated. 

The Family Budget, developed through 
the co-operation of the whole family, elimi- 
nates unprofitable expenditures, increases . 
savings, and banishes worry. 


The protection of the family, the educa- 
tion of the children, assured independence 
for old age, can all be made _ possible 
through the Family Budget. 


Women have always had these things 
at heart, but today are studying them with 
a deeper interest than ever, and the bud- 
get idea is getting recognition. 

Make a trial of the JOHN HANCOCK 
FAMILY BUDGET AND ACCOUNT 
SHEET, which you may have for the ask- 
ing, also additional sheets, as needed. 


A month’s trial will help you. 
months’ trial will convince you that the 
sudget helps you to make the most of 





emutyhu 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


Over sixty years in business. 
Billion dollars in policies on 3,500,000 lives. 
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Now insuring nearly Two 

















John Newton Russell, manager, Home 
Office Agency, Pacific Mutual Life, Los 
Angeles. 

“Industrial Insurance,” by Willard I. 
Hamilton, vice-president and secretary, 
The Prudential Insurance Co. of Amer- 
ica. 

“When to Stop Talking,” by J. B. 
Duryea, general agent, Penn Mutual 
Life, San Francisco, Cal. 

“The Relation of Life Insurance to 
Public Health,” by Dr. Lee K. Frankel, 
second vice-president, Metropolitan Life. 

“Life Insurance for Business Needs,” 
by J. Stanley Edwards, manager, Aetna 
Life, Denver; ex-president, National 
Association of Life Underwriters. 

“Income Insurance,’ by Oliver Thur- 
man, superintendent of agencies, Mu- 
tual Benefit. 

“The Old Age Endowment Policy,” by 
M. Albert Linton, vice-president, Provi- 
dent Mutual. j 

“Social Background of Life Insur- 
ance,” by Edward A. Woods, chairman 
of the executive committee of the Na- 
tional Association of Life Underwrit- 
ers. 

“The Dollar Value of Time,” by Wins- 
low Russell, Vice-President Phoenix 
Mutual. 


How Instructors Are Chosen 


Here is the way that an instructor is 
chosen: 


“The local secretary shall consult 
with the local life underwriters’ associa- 
tion, or some leading local life insurance 
underwriter in case there is no associa 
tion in his locality, before he makes a 
final selection of the teaching staff. 
The secretary, of course, shall have such 
final selection but he should select such 
instructors as are guaranteed by the lo- 
cal life underwriters’ association to be 
(1) successful life insurance underwrit- 
ers; (2) persons of successful teaching 
experience; and (3) graduates, if pos- 
sible, of one or another standard Life 
Insurance Salesmanship Schools as, for 
instance, the ones conducted at the Car- 
negie Institute of Technology, at New 
York University, at the University of 
Denver, or at the University of Okla- 
homa. If such graduates, who have also 
been successful underwriters, cannot be 
secured, graduates of training schools 
such as are conducted by the Phoenix 
Mutual Life Insurance Co., or those con- 
ducted under the Van Arsdale System, 
may be approached. There will also 
be many others who, besides being suc- 
cessful underwriters and persons of suc- 
cessful teaching experience, may have 
taken some life insurance salesmanship 
course, or other training. 

“The salary for the instructor shall 
be determined locally and will be nat- 
urally lower in small towns than in 
large metropolitan centers. The in- 
structor, of course, should always be im- 
pressed with the fact that he is per- 
forming a great service for his profes- 
sion and that he can perfect his own 
knowledge of the business. He is also 
often helping his own agency and is 
adding to his individual sales capacity. 
He should be made to realize that he is 
really getting more out of the course 
than the students themselves. Ten dol- 
lars a night, together with expenses, 
wherever insisted upon, is generally con- 
sidered to be a sufficient emolument for 
such work. This, of course, can be reg- 
ulated by the support which is guaran- 
teed by the local underwriters.” 





GOOD PRACTICE COMMITTEE 


William R. Collins has been appointed 
chairman of the business practice com- 
mittee of the Life Underwriters Asso- 
ciation of New York. Harry L. Neff, 
chairman of the membership committee, 
is appointing one man for a committee 
from each of the agencies in Greater 
New York. Harry Gardiner is head of 
the reception committee. Among the 
new applications for membership are 
those of Hugh D. Hart, Aetna Life, New 
York; Gerald A. Eubank, Aetna Life, 
New York and Arnold Harmelin, Co- 
lumbia National, Newark. 
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Inheritance Taxes 
Now a Great Factor 


EQUITABLE LIFE’S NEW BOOK 





Valuable Compilation Gives Rates for 
States and Federal Tax Sum- 
maries; Big Shrinkages 





Inheritance taxes have become such an 
important factor in considering what 
estate the individual shall leave and life 
insurance offers such a simple method of 
providing for the tax payment that the 
life insurance salesman who does not 
have at hand the full facts about inheri- 
tance taxes is missing a great opportunity 
and is not giving full service to his clients. 
One of the most compact compilations on 
inheritance taxes has just been issued by 
the Equitable Society of New York in a 
copyrighted pamphlet parts of which are 
reproduced with permission, The society 
gives in a nut shell these reasons why in- 
heritance tax insurance is the easiest and 
most practicable way to provide against 
loss to one’s estate in raising money to 
pay the taxes: 

(1) Inheritance Tax Insurance meets 
debts that mature simultaneously with 
death. 

(2) Inheritance Tax Insurance main- 
tains the estate intact, preventing losses 
due to the forced sale of assets for the 
purpose of raising funds to meet the taxes. 

(3) Inheritance Tax Insurance enables 
a man, through moderate payments from 
his income during his life-time, to protect 
the inheritance which he desires his loved 
ones to receive at his death. 

(4) Inheritance Tax Insurance enables 
executors to pay taxes promptly, thus 
avoiding penalties imposed by law for de- 
lays, and resulting in actual savings under 
laws which allow discounts for prompt 
payment. 

(5) Inheritance Tax Insurance assures 
the carrying out of the intent of a Will by 
protecting legacies from tax reductions. 

(6) Inheritance Tax Insurance pays 
taxes for and not from the estate. 


What Laws Cover 


The Equitable’s new book on inheritance 
taxes contains a tabulation of tax rates 
and exemptions for all states and also a 
table showing the Federal tax and esti- 
mated expenses of administration for 
various sized estates. 

It is interesting to note that since under 
the Gift Tax provision of the 1924 Rev- 
enue Act the tax rate on the aggregate 
amount of gifts made during a calendar 
year is the same as the [Federal tax rate 
on estates, the Federal Estate taxes given 
for estates of various sizes represent the 
taxes which the Government would levy 
on gifts totaling the same amounts as the 
estates listed. 

A survey of the range of rates under 
the various State inheritance tax laws is 
included. 

In computing the amount that must be 
paid under the Federal Tax Law, the 
amounts paid as State Inheritance Taxes 
may not be deducted from the value of the 
gross estate. The 1924 law provides, 
however, that the Federal Tax shall be 
credited with the amount of any Inheri- 
tance Taxes actually paid to any State or 
Territory on property included in the 
gross estate up to 25 per cent of the tax 
imposed by the Federal law. 

An illustration of how estates not pro- 
tected by life insurance shrink in value is 
shown by the Equitable Society in the 
following analysis of the estate of J. 
Harsen Purdy. 

Gross Estate—Inventory value, $769,799.39 
Shrinkage. 
Funeral expenses and expense of 


administration ....... rere $61,322.08 
New York State Tax...... esis COOOROE 
Other DREE LAKES) seis Seiccekecs 4,780.91 
ee 23,910.77 


Total Shrinkage............+..123,002.73 
Net Estate—passed on to heirs .$646,796.66 








proposition. 
Address, 








PENNSYLVANIA OPPORTUNITY 


If you are interested in making a permanent connection with an old 
well established company with a progressive management and 
equalled dividend record, it will be to your interest to investigate our 


PERMANENT, 
Care of The Eastern Underwriter, 86 Fulton Street, New York City 














It is to be noted that there are three 
distinct taxes imposed on this estate—first, 
the tax of the State of residence; second, 
non-resident tax of other States on prop- 
erty within their jurisdiction; and finally, 
the Federal Estate Tax. 


Amortising the Tax 


The annual cost of maintaining insur- 
ance to meet Inheritance Taxes is rela- 
tively small, varying from 1% per cent 
to 10 per cent of the amount desired— 
averaging probably about 3 per cent in 
most cases. 

If the average man of wealth should 
suddenly be called upon to pay the equiva- 
lent of the Federal and State Inheritance 
Taxes which would fall due at his death, 
he would find it extremely difficult to do 
so, vet that is precisely the situation which 
the heirs to his property might be forced 
to meet. The premiums on a life insur- 
ance policy sufficient to defray the taxes 
are payable in easy instalments and cre- 
ate what might be termed a “sinking fund” 
to meet the debts which death brings— 
debts which will inevitably fall due some- 
time, the exact date only being uncertain. 


Taxability of Life Insurance 


The Federal Estate Tax Law in defining 
“Gross Estate,” provides as follows: 

“Sec. 302. That the value of the gross 
estate of the decedent shall be determined 
by including the value at the time of his 
death of all property, real or personal, 
tangible or intangible, wherever situated— 

“(o) To the extent of the amount re- 
ceivable by the executor as insurance under 
policies taken out by the decedent upon his 
own life; and to the extent of the excess 
over $40,000 of the amount receivable by 
all other beneficiaries as insurance under 
policies taken out by the decedent upon his 
own life.” 

From the above it will be seen that the 
proceeds of policies taken out by the 


‘ decedent upon his own life and payable to 


individual beneficiaries, are exempt from 
tax to the extent of $40,000 under the Fed- 
eral Law. (There is no exemption where 
policies taken out by the decedent upon 
his own life are payable to his estate or 
where the proceeds are to be used for the 
benefit of the estate). However, this is 
not an individual exemption allowed each 
beneficiary to whom insurance money is 
payable but is an exemption on the aggre- 
gate amount of all policies. It will readily 
be seen that by means of life insurance the 
exemptions allowed by the Federal Law 
may be increased from the $50,000 exemp- 
tion allowed in all cases to $90,000 by in- 
cluding enough life insurance payable to 
personal beneficiaries to reach that sum. 


With the exception of Arkansas, Missis- 
sippi, Montana, Tennessee and Wisconsin, 
none of the states attempt to tax life in- 
surance when it is payable to and for 
for the use of a beneficiary other than 
the estate. 

The question as to the constitutionality 
of the tax on the proceeds of life insur- 
ance policies payable to a named _ benefi- 
ciary is now before the courts. It was re- 
cently decided in the District Court of the 
United States for the Western District of 
Pennsylvania in the case of the Executors 
of the estate of Henry C. Frick vs. C. G. 
Lewellyn, formerly Collector of Internal 
Revenue, that such a tax was not lawful 
and the judge ordered the refund of the 
taxes collected. The case will go to the 
Supreme Court for final determination. 





REORGANIZE BURLINGTON CO. 


Acting President Cowles to Carry Out 
Plans; Former Commissioner Sav- 
age to Be Manager 

Under the direction of LaMonte 
Cowles, vice-president and acting presi- 
dent, the National American Life of Bur- 
lington, Iowa, will be reorganized. At a 
meeting of the stockholders of the com- 
pany A. C. Savage was elected general 
manager. Mr. Savage was Iowa insur- 
ance conimissioner from 1919 to 1923 and 
has been vice-president and auditor of 
the Royal Union Life of Des Moines. 
Previous to that he was for a time asso- 
ciated with the American Life Conven- 
tion. 

The National American Life has about 
$8,500,000 of insurance in force and over 
$900,000 of assets. Its capital and sur- 
plus is $150,000. Vice-President Cowles 
is an attorney with a large practice but 
he has been giving a large part of his 
time to the company in which he has a 
substantial stock interest. It is under- 
stood that he will be elected president of 
the company. 





HANG OUT S. R. O. SIGN 

The S. R. O. sign had to be hung out 
at the opening session of J. B. Mac- 
lean’s class in life insurance at Columbia 
University. Every seat was occupied, 
the attendance being between seventy 
and eighty. Mr. Maclean began this 
class three years ago with an enrollment 
of about a dozen students. He is assist- 
ant actuary of the Mutual Life. 





CANADIAN NUMBER 
The September 20th issue of “The 
Policy,” a British life insurance news- 
paper, is devoted to discussion of 
Canadian life insurance. 














American Central Life 


Insurance Company 
INDIANAPOLIS 
Reteblished 1899 


All agency contracts direct with the company 


Address: 


HERBERT M. WOOLLEN, President 


| 




















Policyholders’ Service 
Month With Hancock 


PLAN NOVEMBER CAMPAIGN 





Intelligent Direction of Agents’ Activi- 
ties in Literature Which Goes to 
Field Force 





November is Policyholders’ Service 
Month with the John Hancock and the 
agency department of that company has 
issued a booklet for the agency force in 
which the purposes of Policyholders’ 
Month is outlined and an_ intelligent 
campaign is formulated. 

“The purpose of Policyholders’ Month 
is to serve our policvholders by an- 
alyzing their life insurance. Time makes 
many changes and insurance which was 
adaptable to a policyholder’s needs five, 
ten, fifteen or twenty years ago may 
have been outgrown,” says the com- 
pany. “Few men carry sufficient life 
insurance to protect their families or 
provide an income for old age. Few 
men carry sufficient life insurance to pro- 
tect their business. Few men have ar- 
ranged a real program or have had their 
insurance analyzed and are carrying 
through a satisfactory program.” 

The instructions start off with describ- 
ing the approach to the policyholder 
during which the agent is warned to 
avoid long, drawn-out interviews—dis- 
putes. 

The next series of instructions relate 
to the uninsurable, the lapsed policy- 
holder and the out-of-district policy- 
holder. The agent is advised not to 
neglect the old policyholder merely be- 
cause he is uninsurable, but his influ- 
ence can be sought and it can be ex- 
plained to him that the agent is on the 
spot to help all he can so that other 
members of the family who may need 
life insurance shall be in a position to 
get it. 

Various kinds of coverage are then 
explained which make good talking 
points for this production campaign. 
They include insurance for the creation 
of an estate to protect the family and 
home in event of death; insurance to 
protect a firm, corporation or partner- 
ship; insurance to establish an income 
for the insured if he lives or for his 
dependents if he should die, through en- 
dowment in series; insurance to provide 
for taxes and shrinkage which always 
occur at death; insurance to provide 
funds for educational purposes; and an- 
nuities for the man needing a continu- 
ous and unshrinkable income. 

A life insurance program for the man 
of limited means is described in detail, 
and there is also a suggested letter to 
policyholders who cannot be visited. 


Something to Tell Policyholders 


In seeing policyholders the John Han- 
cock suggests these as some of the facts 
which can be told them: 

“That we analyze existing life insur- 
ance with reference to every contingency 
which may arise in the settlement of 
an estate; that we render service for 
the protection of the family in the crea- 
tion and conservation of estates; that 
we arrange an insurance program to 
provide at death an unshrinkable and 
continuous income to one or more bene- 
ficiaries; that we arrange endowments 
in series to provide an income for the 
policyholder himself in his old age; that 
we arrange insurance to provide ade- 
quate business protection for a firm, 
partnership, or corporation, or insur- 
ance to protect the sole owner; that 
we arrange insurance to cover a mort- 
gage, assignment, or bank loan; that 
we arrange education funds for chil- 
dren; that we arrange insurance for 
the endowment of colleges, churches, 
hospitals, and other institutions; that 
we arrange insurance to meet inheri- 
tance taxes and all shrinkages which 


“occur at death.” 
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LIVE HINTS FOR BUSINESS GETTERS 


Practical Suggestions to Help the Man With the Rate 
Book Increase His Income and General Efficiency 

















From Roy FE. Salis- 


Equipment bury, Phoenix Mu- 
That Helped tual district manager 
the Sale at Utica, comes the 


story of how he 
tlosed not only $10,000 on his original 
prospect, but the prospect’s son and 
ton-in-law—with unknown future pos- 
tibilities, published in “Phoenix Mutual 
Field.” 

The prospect was an old Phoenix Mu- 
tual policyholder insured by one of our 
bgents some twenty years ago, and from 
that time up to the day Mr. Salisbury 
called, the man had never seen a Phoenix 
Mutual representative. Perhaps he 
thought, as he naturally might, that, like 
the Postal Life, we no longer had agents; 


wnd the fact that it is easier to do the 
business through an agent than direct 
may account for his having had under 


tonsideration $5,000 additional insurance 


With another company. The case was 
tot closed, however, so Mr. Salisbury 
lelt free to attempt to resell him the 


Phoenix Mutual. 

In reselling him, Mr. Salisbury gave a 
tory of Phoenix Mutual growth from 
he time the prospect took his original 
Jolicy up to the present, the story includ- 
ng, of course, our “National Advertis 
hg Campaign,” with which the prospect 
Was most favorably impressed, and after 
» $10,000 application was closed largely 
in the “National Advertising Sales Talk,” 
jhe prospect immediately advised his 
jon to apply for a policy with us, and 
pon delivery of this policy the daugh 
ler’s husband was suggested as a likely 
yrospect—and proved to be. 

The point of the story is that having 
jold the father largely on the basis of 
yrowth and advertising, we now have 
him working for us as well as our pe- 
hiodical advertising. 

National advertising helps, but does 
bot eliminate the work of the agent. 
When properly used and combined with 
.‘s own work, it gives him an increasing 
tnount of advertising through his 
olicyholders, and thus an ever-widening 
Ircle of policyholders—and commissions. 


x * * 
It is doubtful if 
Contractors there is any occupa- 
Now Good tional class that has 
Prospects expanded with the 
recent era of build- 


mg more successfully than the contrac- 
tors, says the Northwestern Mutual 
Life. Have you been in touch with the 
contractors of your territory? 

The successful contractor, as you 
know, makes a relatively early financial 
rise. Compared with a professional man, 
his early progress is much more rapid. 
Instead of waiting for business and repu- 
tation to grow through the process of 
normal expansion, the contractor “lights 
out” after the bid. He would die of star- 
vation if he didn’t. 

A thirty-year old contractor has as 
good a chance of securing a given job 
as one in the fifties, provided he can 
meet the requirements in his bid. If 
he is energetic and aggressive, and does 
not exercise bad judgment in_ his 
anxiety to get business, he may make 
good early in life despite less efficient 
methods than older men employ. 

Normally the good years of a con- 
tractor stretch from. the time he is 30 
until he is 55, and he may be relatively 
as well off at 30 as he will be at 55. 
About the best way for him to assure 
himself a comfortable future, and par- 
ticularly because he can afford to start 
the program earlier than most men, is 
to buy life insurance. 

The accompanying graph shows by 
months the number of contractors and 
the average amount for each written 
during the past four years and the first 


six months of 1924, The average 
amount written on all lives during the 
last four years has been $5,405. The 
average for contractors has been $6,- 
765. It is significant that in 1921, when 
the number of contractors written di- 
minished, the average amount continued. 
During the period the average has never 
dropped below $5,000. 


x * x 
The efforts to 
Steps standardize the vari- 
In The ous steps in the sale 
Sale are interesting and 
are bound to be 


profitable to consider whether one 
adopts all of the steps in the process 
or not. H. J. Johnson of the Pittsburgh 
agency of the Connecticut Mutual Life, 
describes his method of standardized 
sale in the following way: 

They do not attempt to sell on the 
first call, he says, but rather divide the 
sale into three parts, the “prelim,” the 
preparation, and the interview. As to 
the “prelim,” it should be used for the 
purpose of obtaining certain informa- 
tion, such as a man’s age, his depend- 
ents, insurance carried, probable in- 
come, insurability, etce.; in fact, get a 
picture of the case. 

There are many methods of making 
this “prelim.” It will vary with the in- 
dividual salesman, but it should never 
take over a few moments where the 
prospect is not very well known, ex- 
cept where you are very welcome and 
have a chance to learn and discuss a 
man’s hobbies or business with him. 

The average man, where he realizes 
that you want only a few moments of 
his time, will gladly give it. In these 
few moments you will arouse his inter- 
but do not go into the detail of 
your plan. Do not use any trick ap- 
proach, rather let him know that your 
purpose is to help him outline his in- 
surance program. Of course he does 
not want any insurance, but still, as he 
is a progressive man, (and don’t forget 
to tell him so,) he will some day be 
buying more insurance, knowing its 
value, and it is your purpose to show 
him what your company can offer so 
that when he is ready you will be able 
to be of service to him. He is usually 
glad to give you an appointment for a 
future interview when he knows that 
it is not your purpose directly to sell 
him, but rather to give him service. 
Still, the opportunity lies with you of 
really showing him his need and filling 
that need. 

Then, too, the preliminary weeds out 
the undesirable risks, the physically un- 
fit, and the trifler who wants to talk 
but really is not a good prospect. 

Then the second step, at your con- 
venience work out a program and a type 
of “set up” best suited for his particu- 
lar needs, for your interview. Here you 
are really selling yourself on his needs, 
and consequently working out uncon- 
sciously the real sales talk with the defi- 
nite reasons why behind it. 

The third step, the interview. Here, 
with your program and set up that has 
previously been prepared for this spe- 
cific case, you can get your client’s at- 
tention and center his whole thought 
upon your plan, the mechanics of which 
I might suggest as follows: 

In the first place, one page showing 
his needs. 

A second page to show your plan, 
what it accomplishes, and how it fills 
his needs. 

And still a third page showing how 
the plan works out financially. 

Then come back to the definite need 
and how it is being filled under the 
plan. 


ests, 





NEW POLICY 
Disability Benefits of $15.00 per $1,000.00 
Waiver of Premium 


BROADER DOUBLE INDEMNITY CLAUSE 
Loans at end of 2nd year 


The Manhattan Life Insurance Co. of New York 














Incorporated 1851 


BERKSHIRE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Pittsfield, Mass. 


WINTHROP M. CRANE, JR., President 
This Company has always pursued those policies in the duct of its business that 
have aives, it » high reputation for stability and fair dealing. 
Has always rendered the highest grade of service to its policyholders. 
Its policy contracts give to each individual insurer full protection, safeguarding, at 
& same time, the interest of all its policyholders. 
Hae always extended reasonable assistance and encouragement to its representatives 


to develop and held their business. 
John Barker, Vice-President Frederic H. Rhodes, Vice-President 

















The life insurance give proper investigation to invest- 


Presenting salesman in the ments; but he should have satisfactory 
Insurance as course of his work information as to the following-listed 
Investment has to present life in- points in connection with his invest- 


surance partly on an ments: 
investment basis and partly sometimes 


: ake : : agen Security of principal 
in competition with investment—or, at 


Amount of yield 


least, has to present it to a mind lean- Cacsdaty ah Catt 

ing to investment, says Vice-President Sil eae aut tacwitle ude 
G. T. Dexter of the Mutual Life. All teamniant as phone oa a ee 
life insurance (except Term) has an onanism we pees 

investment element, and can be favor- eniinan  Gieie eeeal en 
ably compared as to yield with some vine ‘ : 
conservative investments. Moreover, ss eckecuiiiley 

life insurance has all the safety requisites _ ian J 


of a sound investment; and, further, it is 
established for its face amount (par 
value) upon payment of the firse pre- 
mium, and remains at par, or increases. 
3onds and stocks, however, when pur- 
chased by part-time payment are not 
owned in full until the full purchase price 
is paid—and are subject to fluctuation, 
which may be upward or may be down- 
ward. 

It is not easy to accumulate money ; 
it is difficult to hold it. The average 
man hasn’t the time or knowledge to 


DIRECT MAIL ADVERTISING 


by our plan gets over 50,000 definite 
prospects every year for our salesmen. 


BANKERS LIFE COMPANY 
GEO. KUHNS, President 
DES MOINES, IOWA 


Desirable duration 
Desirable denomination 
Tax exemption 
Possibility of appreciation 


To put the test of the points to an 
investment may require special informa- 
tion or technical knowledge; and com- 
paratively few investments offered the 
public have all. The “average man,” 
however, can get from individuals and 
state authorities full and reliable infor- 
mation concerning life insurance. 




















SPEED! 


The aeroplane, doubling the speed of the eagle as it 
wings a select portion of Government mail over mountain 
and sea, has become another agent for dispatching Lincoln 
National Life service. 

Death claim checks and other important messages are 
being sent from the Lincoln National Life Home Office 
by aeroplane mail as one more means of placing its Home 
Office “just across the street” from its field men. 

This constant effort of the Lincoln National Life to give extraordinary 
service makes it pay to 
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The Lincoln National Life Insurance Company 


“Its Name Indfcates Its Character’ 











Lincoln Life Building Fort Wayne, Indiana 





Now More Than $325,000,000 in Force 
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Ww. J. Graham Discusses 
Life Business Abroad 


BRITISHER IS UNDERINSURED 


Equitable Society Officer Contrasts 
Methods With This Country; Their 


Attitude On Group 

Conditions in the life insurance busi- 
ness in Great Britain and the difference 
in methods between British offices and 
the United States were discussed by 
William J. Graham, second vice-presi- 
dent of the Equitable Life Assurance 
Society, on his return recently from a 
trip abroad. Some of his comments fol- 
low: 

The Britisher is not canvassed for life 
insurance in American fashion, Mr. Gra- 
ham said. Industrial insurance supplies 
the one exception. The ordinary life in- 
surance business in the British Isles is 
produced by the operation of what we 
would describe in this country as part- 
tine men. ‘These men, notably attorneys, 
get first knowledge of the need or de- 
sire of some men tor insurance. ‘They 
turn this information over to a salaried 
representative of the life insurance com- 
pany, who does the actual soliciting and 
closing of the business to the com- 
ission account of the man suggesting 
the name. Each office has available 
salaried agents to co-operate with the 
broxers in the soliciting of life insur- 
ance, but otherwise the production of 
business comes from the efforts of men 
not dependent upon the life insurance 
business for a living. 

Compared with the United States, the 
lives of the citizens of the British Isles 
are underinsured. Another distinct fea- 
ture with the British companies is the 
predominance of endowment insurance. 
This form of provision for old age or 
for utilizing the life insurance more gen- 
erally for investment purposes is appar- 
ent not only in the relatively large por- 
tion of business sold on the endowment 
plan but is also evidenced in the sale 
of annuities. In the United States about 
1 per cent. of the total premium income 
represents investments in annuities, 
whereas the English companies obtain 


about 2% per cent. of their total prem- - 


ium income from annuities. 

The Britisher is greatly interested in 
group insurance, Mr. Graham continued. 
which is one of the few advances in 
life underwriting not of British origin. 
The industrial situation, however, is 
complex and does not lend itself so 
readily to the adoption of group insur- 
ance in England, as is the case in this 
country. Both in England and Scotland 
there is an enormous amount of unem- 
ployment. The relief afforded by the 
Unemployment Insurance Act, while 
helpful in one direction has been con- 
sidered harmful in others. The unem- 
ployment situation has much to do with 
the attempt of certain factions to estab- 
lish trade relations with both Russia 
and Germany, and the acuteness of this 
situation undoubtedly lends a degree of 
toleration to the Russian negotiations in 
quarters that these negotiations could 
not otherwise obtain. : 

The companies in Great Britain, while 
not obtaining volumes of new business 
that would be comparable to results ob- 
tained in this country, are none the less 
in sound condition and ably officered. 
An American ‘familiar with the results 
obtainable with vigorous agency man- 
agement cannot but wonder if the adop- 
tion of a similar system in England 
would meet with less objection from the 
English public than anticipated by many 
of the British life insurance companies. 

There are a few but increasing num- 
ber of English companies much inter- 
ested in the subject of life insurance 
without medical examination. Some of 
these companies are doing a consider- 
able amount of business upon that plan 
under safeguards considered to be ade- 
quate to the class of persons covered, 

















Massachusetts Mutual. 


to any real worker in the field. 








A Company With Friends Everywhere 

The agent who is selling insurance in this Company, which for seventy- 
three years has been rendering unexcelled service, does not work alone. 
Wherever he may be, he finds enthusiastic friends ready to help him by 
testifying that there is no better company in the land than the old 


Its enviable record for service and the low net 
cost of the protection furnished make a combination that assures success 


JOSEPH C. BEHAN, Superintendent of Agencies 
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Mr. Markowitz’s Debut 


(Continued from page 1) 


and make a permanent success of life 
insurance he cannot say that it is any- 
body’s fault but his own. 

There have been two other events of 
similar nature in New York in the past 
fourteen months, the dinners to Sylvan 
Levy, now the leading writer of the 
New York Life; and to Mitchell May, 
Jr., and Lee Nusbaum, who are with 
Prosser & Homans of the Equitable. 
Levy and May showed that they were 
good sports by attending the Markowitz 
dinner; Nusbaum is in poor health and 
did not attend, but Edward Robinson, 
of Prosser & Homans, who brought 
May and Nusbaum to the Equitable, was 
present. 

How Holderness Was Impressed 

Peter M. Fraser, general agent of the 
Connecticut Mutual, is the fortunate 


imanager with whom Markowitz has 
made his insurance alliance and to whose 


office goes the $1,100,000 of insurance 
turned in as a result of the dinner. From 
the home office of the Connecticut Mu- 
tual came H. M. Holderness, assistant 
superintendent of agencies; and Dr. H. 
A. Martel, assistant medical director. If 
any insurance man in the future asks 
the question, “Who is Markowitz?” let 
him inquire of Holderness. 

That agency executive from Hartford 
was nearly bowled over by this dem- 
onstration of friendship for a young 
man making his life insurance debut. 
He met more of New York City’s pub- 
lic men in three hours than he has met 
all the balance of his life. As he left 
near the midnight hour, in somewhat of 
a daze and gasping for breath, he said 
to Tur EAsTreRN UNDERWRITER representa- 
tive: 

“This is an evening Vll long remem 
ber and so will everybody else who 
has attended this extraordinary affair.” 

\s for Manager Peter M. Fraser, 
there were no gloom clouds anywhere in 
his vicinity. 





EQUITABLE LIFE OF IOWA 


Now Occupies Its 


New 18-Story 
Home Office Building 








With increased facilities, it is now 
better prepared than ever before 
to render service to its policyhold- 
ers, agents and friends. 


in Des Moines 











Pennsylvania 


VER forty per 


have matured. 








Provident Mutual 


Life Insurance Company of Philadelphia 





cent of 
Provident Mutual is upon the lives of old policyholders 

who not only evidence their satisfaction by insuring their’ own 

lives, but by recommending the Company to their friends. 


| pies ad valuable to the agents of the Provident Mutual 
is the active good will of those whose Old Age Endowments 


Founded 1865 
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N. Y. DINNER TUESDAY 


Paul F. Clark, Henry Moir and Superin- 
tendent of Insurance Beha to Talk 
Before Underwriters 


That the first fall dinner of the Life 
Underwriters Association of New York 
on Tuesday night at the Astor is going 
to be quite an event and will successfully 
usher in the regime of H. E. Morrow as 
president is indicated by the large num- 
ber of applications for reservations, more 
than three hundred by Wednesday of 
this week. 

President Morrow has got a fine list 
of speakers, including Paul F. Clark, the 
dynamic young general agent of the 
John Hancock, Boston, and vice-presi- 
dent of the National Association; Henry 
Moir, president of the United States 
Life; and the new insurance superin- 
tendent, James A. Beha. 


INSURE COMMISSIONER 


District of Columbia Department Head 
Buys Policy at Dinner Given Him 
by Morgan Agency 


Insurance commissioner Thomas M. 
saldwin, Jr., of the District of Columbia, 
was guest of honor at a dinner given him 
by the sales force of the Mutual Life 
at the Willard Hotel in Washington a 
few nights ago. The toastmaster was 
Manager Thomas P. Morgan, Jr. Mr. 
Baldwin not only showed his apprecia- 
tion of the dinner in the talk he made, 
but he signed an application for a policy 
on his life at the dinner, and also asked 
Mr. Morgan’s permission to permit his 
son to attend the Morgan Life Insurance 
Fundamentals and Salesmanship School 


NEW HARTFORD BUILDING 


Connecticut General to Start Work On 
Structure Early In December; Will 
Face Bushnell Park 


The Connecticut General will start 
work on its new building in that city 
early in December. The location will be 
at the corner of Elm and Hudson 
streets, facing Bushnell Park. 

The building will be six stories in 
height, of granite, simple and solid in 
eppearance, with the main entrance at 
the corner of Elm and Hudson streets 

In addition to regular office space, it 
will have a cafeteria, and auditorium, 
and men’s and women’s club rooms. 

Back of the main structure will be 
a separate building of factory construc 
tion to house the supply and printing 
departments 

The new building will have about 105,- 
000 square feet of office space and the 
printing and supply building will have 
25,000 square feet, altogether about twice 
as much room as the company now has 
in several buildings. 

When eventually the company ex- 
pands even beyond the capacity of the 
new buildings, new office units can be 
added at either end, on some land re 
cently acquired. 


PAUL L. WOOLSTON DIES 


Paul L. Woolston, consulting actuary 
of Denver, Colorado, died at Seattle, 
Washington, October 4, of lobar pneu 
monia Mr Woolston suffered a 
nervous breakdown about two months 
since and went to the Pacific coast with 
the hope of recovering his health 


SELLS OLD HOME OFFICE 
The old home office of the Phoenix 
Mutual Life at Hartford has been sold 
for about $800,000. The company has 
been in its new home since 1920. 


Brigadier-General S. Herbert Wolfe, 
the actuary, has been elected vice-com- 
mander-in-chief of the Military Order of 
the World War of which Major-General 
(George H. Harris has just been elected 
commander at the convention of the 
prder at Boston 
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Bookstaver Agency 
Holds “Pep” Luncheon 


GIFTS FOR AGENCY LEADERS 


Large Number Seniiinns of Three Big 
Producers Clubs; Praise N. Y. U. 


Salesmanship Course 





It cannot be said of J. D. Bookstaver 
that “a prophet is not without honor ex- 
cept in his own country,” for this pop- 
ular New York representative of the life 
insurance department of the Travelers 
certainly has honor in his own bailiwick, 
and in far-off sections too, for from the 
Pacific Coast—Los Angeles, came Chas. 
E. Bent, of Charles E. Bent & Co. of 
that city, and from El Paso in the Lone 
Star State came Sidney Ribman, both 


representatives of the Travelers, last 
week to do him honor. The occasion 
was a get-together lunch of the Book- 


achievements 
for a live fall cam- 
paign for business, held in the small 
ballroom of the Pennsylvania Hotel. 

Elias Klein, the Good Man Friday of 
the Bookstaver office, read figures 
showing progress of the work of the 
agency. Later he recited more figures 
telling of the effect of the New York 
University’s insurance courses on the 
production of the office and of indi 
viduals clearing through the office. 

Mayer Angstreich, one of the largest 
producers in the Bookstaver office, pos 
sessor of more enthusiasm than vocab- 
ulary to tell about it, fairly burst with 
his report of the trip to the Los Angeles 
convention of the National Association, 
and, if Angstreich has his way, every 
member of the Bookstaver office will 
qualify and enjoy the next convention 
of the National Association at Kansas 
City if production contest is staged for 
that purpose. 

Solon Schiller, of the Solon Schiller 
Corp., in a short talk told something of 
the Quebec convention of the Travelers, 
emphasizing that co-operation made 
that convention possible, and urging the 
practice of co-operation to further the 
best interests of producers. 

Abraham Rubeck when asked to speak 
by Mr. Bookstaver gave experiences 
which spoke highly of New York Uni 
versity training. 

Archie Gottler, who writes popular 
songs as well as life insurance—he is the 
author of “My Wife Has Gone to the 
Country” and “America I Love You” 
among other hits of the past few years 
—emphasized the need for concentrated 
study of the Travelers rate book and 
policy in order to get the best results 
in selling. 

Mayer Angstreich and Abraham Alex- 
ander, past presidents of the $250,000 
Club, were presented with handsome 
leather wallets in appreciation of their 
work during the past five club years. 

Other members of the various clubs 


staver to hear reports of 
and load up “pep” 


were presented with engraved certi- 
ficates and leather pocket wallets by 
Mr. Bookstaver. The president of the 


$250,000 Club for 1924 is William S. 
Kreiner; of the $200.000 Club, Joseph 
Gladstone; of the $100,000, Harry Hy- 
man. 

Charles E. Bent, of Los Angeles, who 
stopped over in New York after attend- 
ing the Travelers convention at Quebec, 
spoke informally on the necessity of life 
insurance salesmen making clear to their 

(Continued on page 13) 





Mead Heads Association 
(Continued from page 8) 





president and secretary; J. E. Teare, 
treasurer. 
Columbus Mutual, D. E. Ball, secretary 


and actuary. 
Commonwealth Life, Louisville, I. Smith 


Homans, vice-president and actuary; Thos. 
J. Tohnson, treasurer. 
Confederation Life, Toronto, C. R. 


Dent, secretary. 
Connecticut General, 


. George A. Drieu, 
assistant secretary. 





Connecticut Mutual, Harold F. Larkin, 


secretary; W. P. Barber, Jr., associate 
actuary. — 
Continental Life, Wilmington, Adolph 


A. Rydgren, vice-president and actuary. 

Des Moines Life & Annuity, Paul N. 
Mantz, secretary & actuary; W. H. 
Dunagan. 

Detroit Life, M. E. O’Brien, president; 
James D. Baty, secretary and treasurer; 
G. P. Barnes, assistant secretary; Earl 
C. Wightman, actuary. 

Dominion Life, Herb. Schaus. 

Farmers National, Chicago, J. M. Stahl, 
president; C. J. Schultz, conservation 
manager; William F. Poorman, actuary. 

Federal Life, Chicago, L. H. Cavanaugh, 
vice-president and actuary. 

Fidelity Mutual, R. 
Russell J. Sykes, 

Franklin Life, 
vice-president. 

Gem City Life, Dayton, 
inson, assistant secretary. 

Grange Life, Lansing, N. 
dent; C. H. Bramble, secretary and treas- 
urer: M. Getchell, auditor; Lena Churchill 
I‘rost, policy department. 

Great Northern, Chicago, Ira S. Parker, 
assistant secretary. 

Great Republic, 
Petty, actuary. 

Great West, Winnipeg, A. J. D. Morgan, 
comptroller. 

IMlinois Life, 
actuary. 

Imperial Life, Toronto, D. 
ecretary; J. G. Parker, 

Indianapolis Life, A. 
cashier. 

International Life, St. Louis, 
Kell, anditor; F. E. Fischer. 

Inter-Southern Life, Louisville, 
R. Duffin, president, Stanley Reed, 
tary. 

Jefferson Standard, Greensboro, H. P. 
leak, assistant secretary. 

John Waneock Mutual, 
Diman, secretary. 

Lafayette Life, 

lamar Life, 


secretary. 


Tull, 
comptroller. 
Springfield, Henry Abels, 


secretary ; 


John A. Rob- 


P. Hull, presi- 


Los 


Angeles, F. F. 


O. J. Arnold, secretary and 


Matheson, 
actuary. 
Percy Portteus, 


Chas. 


James 
secre- 


Charles J. 
W. W. 


Lane, secretary. 
Mississippi, 


W. I. Owens, 


~_ 
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The Colonial Life Insurance Co. of America 


Whole Life, Limited Payment and Endowment SOLD 





ORDINARY High Value ITs OWN 
POLICIES Attractive and Novel Features AGENCY 


Low Cost 
Which, with especially favorable Industrial Contracts, 
give Agents unsurpassed money-making opportunities. 
EB... 3. a President 
GEO. T. SMITH, Vice-President CHAS. F. NETTLESHIP, 2nd b yg 
DUNBAR JOHNSTON, Secretary s. ir DROWN, Asst. Sec’y and Asst. Treasurer 


HOME OFFICE, JERSEY CITY, N. J. 


STAFF ONLY 











Liberty Life, Topeka, Claud L. Clark, National Life of Chicago, C. H. Burrell, 
assistant secretary and actuary. office manager. 

Life and Casualty, Nashville, F. M. National Life, Vermont, W. W. Russell, 
Phillippi, actuary. treasurer; Herbert R. Pierce, assistant 

London Life, Ontario, E. E. Reid, gen- secretary; Henry Holt, assistant actuary. 
eral manager; J. A. Campbell, assistant National Life and Accident, Nashville, 
actuary. C. R. Clements, vice-president. 

Manufacturers Life, Toronto, E. S. Northwestern Mutual, Milwaukee, Shep- 
Macfarlane, secretary; FE. T. Showler. ard I. Barry, auditor. 

Massachusetts Mutual, B. J. Perry, Northwestern National, Minneapolis, 
assistant secretary; Wheeler H. Hall, Dr. Henry Wireman Cook, vice-president 
secretary. : and medical director; James Q. Taylor, 

Merchants Life, Des Moines, W. W. chief underwriter ; W. H. Bowen, assist- 
Chambreau, vice-president. ant to vice-president. 

Michigan Mutual, Detroit, John J. Northern States Life, Indiana, H. E. 
Mooney, president; Dr. W. G. Hutchinson, Sharrer, president; Lloyd Thomson, 
third vice-president; A. F. Moore, secre- actuary. 


tary; A. H. Maslen, assistant secretary. Ohio National, Cincinnati, J. H. Evans, 

Lincoln National, Fort Wayne, Arthur actuary; 5. J. Blashill, secretary; Dr. H. 
I*. Tall, president; Franklin B. Mead, H. Shook, assistant medical director. 
secretary and actuary; F. L. Rowland, 


Old Colony, Chicago, R. C. Van Dyke, 
vice-president and secretary; R. H. 
Jeschke, assistant secretary. 


manager personnel and planning dept. 
Midland Mutual, Columbus, George W. 


Steinman, secretary; J. Charles Reitz, Old Line Life, Milwaukee, W. J. Moore; 
actuary. John FE. Reilly, secretary and treasurer. 

Minnesota Mutual, St. Paul, James _Ontario Equitable, Waterloo, M. J. 
\lacIntosh, associate actuary. Smith, secretary. 

Missouri State, St. Louis, James Scott, Pan-American, New Orleans, S. E. 
comptroller. Allison, actuary. 

Mountain States, Denver, L. TD. Collins, Penn Mutual, Philadelphia, A. B. Fur- 


assistant secretary. ner; S. Russell Smith, auditor. 


Mutual Benefit, Percy C. H. Papps, Peoples Life, Frankfort, E. O. Burget, 
mathematician. secretary and general manager. 

Mutual Life of Mlinois, J. R. Neal Philadelphia Life, Ernest N. Blehl, 
secretary and medical director; W. A.  #ctuary; Theodore C. Knapp, assistant 
l“airlie, assistant actuary. secretary & treasurer. 

Mutual Trust, Chicago, Irvin L. Grimes, Phoenix Mutual, Hartford, Charles E. 
assistant secretary and actuary. Johnston, assistant secretary. 





Provident Mutual, Philadelphia, L. C. 





the Company. 





go 








90.97% 


western Mutual Life Insurance Company, 
of Milwaukee, Wisconsin, was upon appli- 
‘ations of members previously insured in 


Once a Policyholder— 
Always a Prospect 


The Policyholders Company 
CM MUTUAL] Zane 


2 MILWAUKET: 


The 
Northwestern Mutual Life Insurance Co. 


Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
W. D. Van Dyke, President 


Ashton, secretary; Charles M. Taylor, 
assistant secretary; Willard D. Holt. 

Prudential, Newark, William Van Halts, 
assistant secretary. 

Public Savings, Indianapolis, Charles W. 
lolz, secretary; W Wenzel, treasurer ; 
Clifford H. Fclz, actuary. 

Reinsurance Life, Des Moines, E. L. 
—" secretary; R. M.Malpa s, presi- 
dent 

Reliance Life, Pittsburgh, Millard Keys, 
assistant actuary. 

Reserve Loan, oe G. L. Stay- 
man, secretary; W. G. Woodbury, auditor. 

Scranton Life, W. E. Napier, secretary. 

Security, Chicago, J Charles Seitz, sec- 
retary and actuary. 

Security Mutual, im: Te 
Lounsherry, medical rr. & 
Brunner, actuary. 

Standard Life, St. Louis, S. O. Kennedy, 
W. J. Hampton, registrar. 

Standard Life, Pittsburgh, Miss A. A. 
Adams, assistant treasurer. 

State Mutual, Worcester, FE. A. Denny, 
assistant secretary and assistant treasurer. 

Sun Life, Montreal, Edward E. Duck- 
orth, assistant secretary. 

Sun Life, Baltimore, Millard N. Diehl, 
assistant treasurer; Stanford Z. Roths- 
child, third vice-president & actuary. 

Union Central, Cincinnati, J. C. Hart- 
field, personnel director. 

United Life & Accident, Concord, Robert 
J. Merrill, vice- president; John V. Hanna, 
actuary and assistant secretary. 

Volunteer State, Chattanooga, S. L. 
Phelps, secretary. 

Western and Southern, Cincinnati, John 
F. Ruehlmann, secretary; T. E. Sanford, 
assistant secretary. 

Great Northern, Chicago, John A. Sulli- 
van, vice- president. 


of the new business 
issued by the North- 


Binghamton, 
director ; 


Up 





AUGUSTINE RECOVERS 
James Augustine, secretary of the Vir- 
ginia Life and Casualty, Richmond, Va., 
who has been away for nine months ona 
sick leave, is back on the job, fully re- 
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stored to health and strength. 
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Penn Mutual Agents 
In Live Sales Talks 


MID-WEST SECTION MEETING 





Number of Executives at French Lick 
But Agents Take Chief Part in 


Salesmanship Program 





When the Penn Mutual Life held its 
Mid-West sales meeting of its repre- 
sentatives recently at French Lick 
Springs, the program was given over 
very largely to the field representatives 
although a number of home office execu- 
tives were present including President 
William A. Law. 

After having made a study of con- 
vention programs of the leading com- 
panies, the Penn Mutual fixed upon the 
policy of giving to field speakers the 
majority place on the program, the offi- 
cials from the home office doing no 
more than to extend greetings and give 
information of the current situation of 
business and discuss problems that affect 
production. The result was that there 
were at this Convention eighteen agents 
on the floor during the three sessions, to 
each of whom was assigned some topic 
directly concerning salesmanship, the 


program in its entirety covering almost 
every phase. 

At the first session, President William 
A. Law analyzed the present business 
situation throughout the country and 
showed its bearing on life insurance op- 
portunities. The increase in employ- 
ment, in the last two or three months, 
and the increase in average industrial 
wage, the rise in price of farm commo- 
dities, the hopeful situation in Europe, 
were all mentioned as factors affecting 
life insurance opportunities. 

J. S. Knox, the well-known head of a 
school of salesmanship, gave two ad- 
dresses, and it was interesting to note 
that the things which he, as an expert 
teacher of salesmanship, most strongly 
emphasized were the things which Penn 
Mutual salesmen had made their own in 
the prosecution of their work. 

A feature on the program was the 
presentation of J. William Clegg, Presi- 
dent of the National Association of Life 
Underwriters, to his Penn Mutual 
brethren, their first contact since his 
election. 

At the banquet Mr. Clegg gave an 
address which contained a strong plea 
for support of the National Association 
and local associations and for making 
education universally available. 

Another banquet speaker was Judge 
John W. Spencer of Cleveland, who gave 
a most instructive address on life insur- 
ance and the law. 

Rev. M. H. Lichliter, a noted Cleve- 
land preacher, aroused the enthusiasm 
of his audience with his widely popular 
lecture entitled. “The Schoolmaster’s 
Dream—Each Man His Own Competi- 
tor—Each Man’s Work His Own Reli- 
gion.” 

This was the second of the Penn 
Mutual 1924 regional conventions, the 
first having been held at Long Branch 
two weeks ago. The third will be held 
at Los Angeles for three days beginning 
September 30, and the Southern Re- 
gional will meet at Atlanta in the third 
week in October. 

Each of these conventions is a work- 
ing convention, at which those who at- 
tend will hear every aspect of their 
craft or profession discussed by men 
whose success has qualified them to 
speak with profit to others. 

The farewell talk of the convention 
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CONSULTING ACTUARY 
Hume-Mansur Building 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
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was made by Stewart Anderson, who 
took for his subject “Several Things.” 
With his firm belief in the place which 
insurance holds in modern life, with his 
unfailing optimism, and with his ability 
to arouse the ambition of the younger 
men in the work, his address was an 
inspiration for better work, and for a 
more personal interest in the welfare of 
all whom the insurance company serves. 





Sales Letter 
(Continued from page 5) 


more than enough to cover the bills just 
mentioned in order to supplement the 
income provision during the first year 
after my death, because I realize that 
something extra will be required while 
you are adjusting your expenses to a 
lower scale than you have been accus- 
tomed to. 

While the monthly income under the 
other pclicies will be payable to you as 
long as vou live I have provided, in case 
you do not survive me for a sufficient 
time, that it shall be continued to the 
children long enough to give them a 
university education so that they may 
have equal opportunity for success with 
cthers of their generation. 

Knowing how difficult it is to invest 
and reinvest money over a long period 
of years without loss, this plan has 
seemed to me the surest way to provide 
for your safety and that of the children 
when I am no longer here. 

Ycur affectionate husband. 





Bookstaver Meeting 
(Continued from page 12) 


prospects that they were in the business 
for life; that it would constitute their 
life work. He also emphasized the 
necessity of craft organization, urging 
agents to join any organizations con- 
nected with the business. 

Sidney Ribman, El Paso, spoke infor- 
mally on the N. Y. U. course, he having 
started in the business in 1922 and was 
a member of the March 1923 class. Mr. 
Ribman emphasized life insurance as a 
social service stating that he brings this 
out clearly in all of his sales talks. 

Julius G. Feit, a believer in system, 
told of the advantages accruing from 
working the systems inaugurated in the 
Bookstaver office. 

The post graduate course inaugurated 
by the Bookstaver office will have its 
first meeting this fall on October 14 at 
the Press Club. At this meeting Dr. 
Richard Hoffmann, noted psychologist 
and psychiatrist, will address the mem- 
bers. 

There were 110 present at the lunch- 


eon and as is usual a good time was had 
by all. 
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The 64th Annual Report shows: 
Premiums received during 

the year 1923 ...........008 97,686,855 
Payments te Pollcyholders 

and their Beneficiaries in 

Death Claims, Eadow- 


ments, Dividends, ete...... 3,871,544 
Increase im Assets.......... 2,001,567 
Actual Mortality 56% of the 

amount expected. 

| Insurance im Foroe.......... 247,373,210 
|| Admitted Assets .......... 48,658,272 


FOR AGENCY APPLY To 
GEORGE W. MURRAY, 
Superintendent of Agents 
256 Broadway New York 




























































SELL WITH 
PROFIT 


No, this is not an invitation 
for you to leave your own 
company, but just a sugges- 
tion to make your time yield 
more profits under our plan of 





improved brokerage service in 
branch offices. 
The Champion Income _ Accident 


policy is just one of the liberal, up-to- 
the-minute accident policies offered by 
us—it is a silent partner to the man dependent 
upon his efforts for his iricome and appeals to every 
prospect. 


This policy with its distinctive provisions is in- 
dicative of the progressive spirit inherent in all 
lines of protection offered by this companv—Life, 
Accident, Health and Group. Under our plan you 
can place with us profitably (because all commis- 
sions on such business placed with us belong to 
the broker) business in the following lines: 
Accident Insurance 
—accident, health and income accident 
Groun Insurance 
—life, accident and sickness 
Life Insurance 


—substandard and surplus business 


What Our Branch Office Service 
Means to You 


Extremely liberal first year commissions and 9 
guaranteed non-forfeitable renewals, on all life 
business you place with us regardless of volume. 


Awards and honors on same basis as offered to our 
regular agents—in 1925 a trip to Cuba at our 
expense is open to you. 


Expert advice and assistance on surplus and sub- 
standard life, accident, and group insurance. 


Business handled either on a contract or a one-case 
agreement basis. 


Prompt action and liberal underwriting rules. 


Write us for Further D tails 


MISSOURI STATE LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


HOME OFFICE, SAINT LOUIS 
M. E. SINGLETON, President 


LIFE — ACCIDENT — HEALTH — GROUP 
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rountries outside 


hostage 


as second-class 





THE TRAVELERS FIRE 

The announcement this week that the 
great Traveler Insurance Company 
through a newly organized subsidiary 
company, the Travelers Fire—will enter 
the fire insurance business is the most 
interesting news of this week. It means 
that the Travelers organization will be 
in a position eventually to write every 
line of insurance that it desires to write, 
either through the Travelers Fire, the 
Traveler Insurance Company or the 
Travelers Indemnity Company 

The income of the Travelers and 
the Travelers Indemnity last year was 
somewhat in excess of $100,000,000. The 
organization has shown marked progress 
under the direction of President Louis 
F. Butler, universally conceded to be 
one of the strongest and clearest-headed 
executives in the history of insurance. 

It . long cry since the Travelers, 
is the meer in this country of acci 
lent insurance, wrote its first policy, 
vhich furnished indemnity to a man go 
ng ire ie part of Hartford to an- 
other if he met with mishap enroute. 
Following it uccess in casualty insur 
ince it 1 me one of the largest writ 
ers of life insurance in the country, latet 
taking group. When the insurance com 
panic nt into the business of provid 
ing compensation coverage the Travelers 
got in on the ground floor and built up 
a tremendous busine in that line It 
long has been one of the finest chools 
for underwriting talent in America, well 
manned in every department. Because 
of the success scored in the other lines 


will closely 


velopment with the Travelers Fire. 


fire executive watch the de- 


The 


company has not announced its plans in 


this direction, excepi the preliminary 
statement of organization, but those who 
know the workings of* Louis F. Butler’s 
mind are convinced that the Travelers 


Fire wv ill be 
take a long time in reaching the position 
the fire 


entitled. 


so managed that it will not 


in insurance world to which it 


As far back as 1915 the Travelers ap- 
plied for and received a charter for a 


fire company. Mr. Butler and his as- 
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sociates were simply paving the wav 
at that time and the charter was re- 


newed at intervals. In 1923 a new char- 
ter was granted with more liberal provi- 
sions. The present announcement indi- 
that the new organization is now 


ready to go“ahead 


cates 


THREE EXTRAORDINARY 
DINNERS 


Three extraordinary dinners to men 
about to enter the life insurance business 
have been given in New York 


past 


is agent 


City the fourteen months. Upon 


each occasion committees of friends of 


these men have raised a large sum of 
money to make the affair a success, and 
these committees have given a dramatic 


climax to the banquets by handing over 
the guest of honor over $1,000,000 of ap 
occasion. These 
of some of 
the most influential men in New York. 
The last of 
was to a young man of thirty. 


plications upon each 


committees have consisted 
dinners 
Certainly, 
no agents have ever made an insurance 
debut with more eclat and public atten- 
tion 


these testimonial 


The basic reasons for all of these 
affairs has been friendship. 

Naturally, the banquets have made a 
considerable New York insur- 
For one thing they are a 
tribute to insurance, illustrating that an 
of New York feels 


a man embarking on a new career 


stir in 


ance circles 


important 
that 


segment 


and that career life insurance is sailing 
on a good ship and they want the voyage 
to be successful. But one phase of these 
dinners which have set general agents 
thinking is the large amount of insurance 
there is to be written that has not al- 
ready been written. That new men go- 
ing into insurance can be handed dozens 
of applications, on a silver platter as it 
were, is a of the 
tremendous possibilities of risks still un- 
covered despite the vigilance of the life 
insurance fraternity 


visual demonstration 


One of the agents 
honored by a dinner such as described in 


this editorial is Sylvan Levy, who was 
not even in the life insurance business 
fourteen months ago and is now. the 
leading agent of his company. Ts there 
any sort of a reflection on the agency 


force of the metropolis that a stranger 
can enter this highly competitive field of 
production and immediately pay for sev- 
eral millions annually, so much in fact 
that there are only a few men in Greater 
New 


pay 


York with any company who can 


for more? How can Sylvan Levy, 


How 


many 


a fledgling, succeed so well? 
he 


agents? 


can 
rings around other 


What is the 


Haven't other agents, more ex- 


write so 


lesson to be 
drawn 
perienced, more skilled, been taking ad- 
vantage of their opportunities? Ts there 


anything deficient in their training or 


direction? Certainly, here is a matter 


worthy of reflection. 

It should be there is 
no criticism which can be levied against 
the insurance of the 
elaborate nature of these debut dinners. 
They cost a lot of money, it is true, but 
neither the general agent nor the insur 


understood that 


business because 


ance company with which the insurance 
debutant becomes affiliated bears any of 
this expense. It is all paid for by the 
committee of friends outside of the in- 
surance business. 


Paul B. Sommers has beer elected a 
director of the American of Newark 
to fill the vacancy caused by the death 
of Charles E. Sheldon. 


The Human Side of Insurance 




















FRANKLIN B. MEAD 


FRANK L. ROWLAND 


Franklin B. Mead, secretary and actuary of the Lincoln National Life, who was 
elected president of the new Life Office Management Association, was the moving 


spirit in bringing about the formation of the new organization, 
as much as a presiding officer could 
points of view on the methods to be followed. 


in the background 


He modestly kept 
and tried to bring out all 
It was considered very fortunate 


by all those who attended that the first meeting was held at the Lincoln National 
home office, for this is one of the newest life company buildings in the country 


and represents the last 


word in equipment. 


Frank L. Rowland, manager of the 


Personnel and Planning Department of the Lincoln National Life, was elected sec- 


retary of the Life Office Management Association. i ectic 
fortunate choice, as he has had extensive experience in this line. 


the organizers and a former president of 


agers and is a member of the executive 
Association. 


A. H. Nuckolls 


ok 


of the Underwriters 
Laboratories has returned to Chicago 
from a trip East during which he at- 
tended a number of conferences, includ 
ing those of the Bureau of Standards, 


the American Society of Testing Ma 
terials; a conference of gasoline hose 
manufacturers; a conference in Wash- 


ington on hazardous chemicals and ex 
plosives; and a meeting in Schenectady 
to discuss explosion-proof motors. The 
conference at the Bureau of Standards 
was taken up with a discussion regard 
ing a new explosion pressure measur- 
ing gauge. Over a year ago the con 
struction of a new quartz piezo gauge 
was undertaken at the Bureau of 
Standards. This gauge is being adapted 
to the measurement of pressure attend 
ing gaseous explosions. When com 
pleted it will be the most sensitive and 
accurate instrument ever used to record 
pressure developed by an_ explosion. 
This instrument eliminates inertia of 
moving parts which has always hereto 
fore been 


present in instantaneous 
pressure measuring devices. It will be 
moved to the Laboratories for use in 


the study of inflammable vapor-air mix 
tures. 
kk Ok 

Alfred N. LaBrecque, general agent 
of the Phoenix Indemnity and United 
States F. & G., at Quincy, Mass., has been 
elected representative to the Massachusetts 
Legislature for a term of two years. 


HALEY FISKE, JR., WEDS 
The wedding of Heley Fiske, Jr., son 
the president the Metropolitan 
Life, and Miss Helen Rice, daughter of 
Mrs. William Lowe Rice of 550 Park 
avenue, solomnized in St. Thomas’s 
Chureh on Wednesday, was a_ brilliant 
affair, attended by many of the most 
of the most prominent people of the 
metropolis. The ceremony was_ per- 
formed by Dr. Ernest M. Stires, after 
which there was a reception at Sherry’s. 
The man was Archibald F. C. 
Fiske, manager of the Metropolitan 


ot of 


best 


Life in Canada and vice-president of the 
company. The couple will go to Europe 
on a honeymoon trip, 


c 


* 


His election was considered 2 
He was one of 
the National Association of Office Man- 
ommittee of the American Management 


* 


LaMonte Cowles, vice-president and 
for some time acting president of the 
National American Life of Burlington, 
lowa, which he has just brought through 
its troubles and been authorized by the 
stockholders to effect a reorganization 
of the company, is a practising lawyer 
at Burlington and is prominent in both 
political and financial circles in the state. 
He is a former state senator and is 
identified with several different business 
institutions of the state. He has a sub- 
stantial interest in the stock of the Na- 
tional American Life. 

* Ok OK 


George L. Dyer, general agent for the 
Columbian National Life at St. Louis has 
heen made general chairman in a campaign 
to raise $1,500,000 for the new hospital of 
the Sisters of St. Mary of St. Louis. The 
cooperation of the life insurance men of 
the city has been secured in selling endow- 
ment policies on the lives of those who 
wish to contribute. Festus J. Wade, presi- 
dent of the Mercantile Trust Co. of St. 
louis and a director of the Metropolitan 
life is one of the leaders in the campaign 
and he has secured the cooperation of 
more than 400 agents of the Metropolitan 
Life in that section. 

x Ok OF 


Miss Agnes N. Mason, who in the will 
of Henry Evans was bequeathed a life 
income of 200 shares of Continental 
stock, has been with the Americon Fore 
organization eight years and during that 
time served under three of the leading 
men of the organization, Henry Evans, 
N. T. Robertson, and Paul L. Haid. She 
was Mr. Evans secretary for three years. 

* Ok Ok 

Warren Baum, head of the statistical 
department of the Continental Casualty 
Company and Miss Malba Kramer of 
Chicago, are to be married. 

x ok Ok 


Dr. Leonard Williams, one of the chief 
medical officers of the General Assur 
ance Society, Ltd., has written a book 
let with the title, “How to Grow Old 
Gracefully.” It is not a life of Thomas 
A. Edison. 
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Good Program For 
Insurance Ad Men 


GETTING MESSAGES TO PUBLIC 


Outside Speakers Inebade J. H. Wright, 
H. J. Buckley, E. A. Woods, Spencer 
Welton and Postmaster 





The Insurance Advertising Conference 
convention in Pittsburgh, October 27- 
28, is to be held at the William Penn 
Hotel instead of the Schenley as 
originally planned. The sessions will be 
held in the Crystal Room; 
French 


exhibits in the 
opposite. E. A. Collins 
will preside as president. Chauncey S. S. 
Miller is given credit for the fine pro- 
gram outlined. 
The conference 
the silver-tongued 


Room 


will be welcomed by 

Edward A. Woods, 
icading general agent in life insurance. 
On the first day there will be a discus- 
sion of media used to put across insur- 
ance messages to the public. L. A. Soper, 
Phoenix Mutual, will tell about the daily 
papers; Luther B. Little of the Metro- 
politan about the magazines; Clifford 
Elvins, Imperial Life, about posters and 
billboards; Stanley Withe, Aetna Life, 
about folders and fillers; B. N. Mills, 
Bankers Life; FE. A. Collins, National 
Surety, and A. B. Floyd, Provident 
Mutual, about direct mail; George A. 
Morse, Boston, about window displays; 
C. A. Palmer, Insurance Company of 
North America, about specialties; I. L. 
Sullivan, Home, house organs; and W. 
W. Ellis, Commercia! Union, will give an 
unexpurgated view of the insurance 
newspapers. 

John Howe Wright, editor of “Post 
age,” one of the favorites of the conven- 
tion, will address the luncheon on his 
favorite theory that anything can be sold 
by mail. 

At the afternoon session of the first 
day Roosevelt L. Clark of the America 
Fore, will pre side, and two distinguished 
visitors from London—Vincent Lewis 
and B. Smither, both officers of the 
British insurance advertising section, will 
discuss the recent convention of the ad- 
vertising clubs of the world, held in Eng- 
land during the summer. C. A. Palmer 
will also make some observations on 
what he saw at the convention in Eng- 
land. 

The local agents will then have their 
innings giving their views on advertising 
subjects. That night there will be group 
meetings of life, fire and casualty men. 

C. S. S. Miller will preside at the sec- 
cnd morning’s session which will have 
an advertising exhibit quiz and a ques- 
tion box. At the second day’s luncheon 
Clifford Elvins will be in the chair and 
at the afternoon session of the second 
day H. E. Taylor, American of Newark, 
will preside. The addresses on the sec- 
ond afternoon will be “Marketing In- 
surance,’ by Homer J. Buckley, chair- 
man of the Postal Committee of the Na- 
tional Advertising Commission; “Uncle 
Sam As a Stimulator of Fire Insurance 
Sales,” by Postmaster O'Callaghan of 
Nashville; “Selling the Advertising to the 
Local Agent,’ by Spencer Welton, 
Fidelity & Deposit; and a discussion 
on waste by Messrs. R. L. Clark, Amer- 
ica Fore; A. H. Reddall, Equitable So- 
ciety; C. A. Palmer, Insurance Company 
of North America. 

E. L. Sullivan, Home, will have charge 
of the stunts and special features at the 
banquet. 





AVERAGE ADJUSTERS MEET 

The Association of Average Adjusters 
of the United States held its annual 
meeting yesterday at 56 Beaver Street. 
President Charles R. Page delivered the 
principal talk. 


No Attention to Soviet 
in Insurance Case 


SECOND RUSSIAN CO. DECISION 


In Fred S. James & Co. Action Court 
Doesn’t Recognize Nationalization 
or London Treaty 





The Soviet national decrees and the 
Treaty of London between Russia and 
Great Britain are no bar to action 


against Russian corporations in this coun- 

try it has been decided by the Appellate 

Division of the Supreme Court in the 

case of Fred S. James & Co. against the 

Second Russian Insurance Co. Thom- 

son & Massey and Rumsey & Morgan 

were counsel in the case. The case is 
digested as follows by the “New York 

Insurance Law Journal”: 

Soviet decrees nationalizing or dissolving insur- 
ance companies have no force in this juris- 
diction because of the non-recognition by 
our federal authorities of the government 
eh haan them. 

New York courts will not give effect indirectly 
to the existence of the Russian Socialist 
Federated Republic by recognizing a treaty 
between Great Britain and the Soviet Gov- 
ernment under which claims of British na- 
tionals against Russian nationals are alleged 
to have been extinguished by transfer, since 
this would effectively destroy our govern- 
ment’s attitude of non-intercourse with 
Russia’s ruling body. 

the Treaty of London between Great Britain 
and the ler Government does not prevent 
the inforcement of a claim against a Rus 
sian insurance company by a New York 
assignee of a British claimant, even though 
such assignment waa made subsequet’ to 
the treaty. 


RAPS FOREIGN COMPANIES 

Representatives of all the mutual fire 
insurance companies in the United States 
held a convention at the Edgewater 
Beach Hotel in Chicago this week. The 
foreign fire insurance companies were 
attacked by J. C. Adderly, of Chicago, 
who was chairman of the meeting. At 
the banquet the following men talked: 
former Senator J. Hamilton Lewis on 
“Benjamin Fr anklin, - Founder of Mu- 
tual Insurance”; Dr. G. W. Dyer, pro- 
fessor of economics in : Vanderbilt Uni- 
versity; A. R. Bone, commercial super- 
intendent of the American Telegraph & 
Telephone Company; and Samuel O. 
Dunn, editor of “Railway Age.” 


FIRE PREVENTION BOOK 

‘The Fire Prevention Year Book pub- 
lished annually by the “Baltimore Under- 
writer and National Agent” is out this 
week. It is a very creditable publication, 
full of good technical articles. The pub- 
lishers of the Fire Prevention Year 
Sook are Walter R. Hough and Frank 
W. Lawson. 


NEW INSURANCE CLUB 


Advantageous 
Agency Openings 


The Philadelphia Fire 


and Marine In- 


surance Company will establish a few 
more agency connections. 


This is the kind of company it pays to rep- 
resent—a powerful organization, reliable serv- 
ice and a full line of desirable policies offering 
protection on property and commercial ac- 


tivities. 


PHILADEL 


FIRE 


PHIA 


AND MARINE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


1711 Chestnut Street, 


209 West Jackson Boulevard, 
125 Trumbull Street, 
204-14 Pine Street, 


Hartford, 
San Francisco, Cal. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
508 Walnut Street, Philadelphi a, Pa. 

Chicago, Ill. 
Conn. 


Trust Company of Georgia Building, Atlanta, Ga. 


FRELINGHUYSEN DENIAL 





Insurance Man Has Not Bought the 
Newark “Press,” A Tabloid Daily 
Paper and Will Not 


The stories published in various daily 
newspapers including comment in 
Arthur Brisbane’s syndicated column, 
that J. S. Frelinghuysen, well-known 
New York insurance man and former 
United States Senator from New Jer 
sey, had purchased the Newark “Press,” 
a new tabloid daily paper in that city, 
are a figment of fancy. Senator Freling- 
huysen said to THe Eastern UNDERWRITER 
this week: 

“The story is untrue. I have no inter 
est in this paper whatever. I am not the 
owner of the Newark ‘Press’ nor do I 
intend to be.” 





LEVY 200 P. C. ASSESSMENT 

A 200 P. C. assessment has been levied 
by the Lumbermen’s Indemnity Ex- 
change of Seattle as a result of excep- 
tionally heavy losses during the past 





The local agents in Paterson, N. J., year. This is the largest reciprocal op- 
have formed an insurance club. erating in Seattle territory. 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
Statement December 31, 1923 
CAPITAL $1,000,000.00 
LIABILITIES . 346,885.82 
NET SURPLUS 1,083,573.96 
TOTAL ASSETS 2,430,459.78 


J. A. KELSEY, President 








Head Office: 45 John Street, New York 


GEO. Z. DAY, Seoretary 











G. A. PETERSON RESIGNS 


Head of Fidelity-Phenix Automobile De- 
partment Opens Real Estate Office 
in Hartford 

Peterson, manager of the auto- 
mobile department of the Fidelity-Phe- 
nix, has resigned to go into the real 
estate business for himself in Hartford, 
Conn. Mr. Peterson was with the 
“America Fore” group for several years 
handling automobile insurance prior to 
1922 when separate automobile depart- 
ments were established for each company 
and in that year was put in full charge 
of the Fidelity-Phenix’s automobile un- 
derwriting. Mr, Peterson has gone to 
Hartford because most of his family 
reside there and he has a wide circle of 
friends in that city. 


G. A. 


MAY HAVE LICENSES REVOKED 

A number of Union fire insurance com- 
panies, including the Hartford, Citi- 
zens, Pennsylvania, Hanover and the 
Automobile, have been ordered to appear 
before Insurance Commissioner Wells of 
Minnesota on Ooctober 20 to show cause 
why their licenses should not be re- 
voked for alleged violation of the anti- 
trust laws of the state. The complaint 
is signed by attorneys of the Western 
Insurance Bureau and is a result of the 
withdrawal of the Continental and the 
Hlome from the agency of D. W. Zuel, 
of Mankato, because of separation. Zuel 


has a case in the federal court, up for 
hearing October 13, requesting an in- 
junction restraining those companies 


from withdrawing. 


eS ‘WRIGHT RESIGNS 

C. C. Wright, assistant secretary of 
the Fireman’s Fund and the Home Fire 
and Marine, will resign from both com- 
panies on January 1, 1925. He has been 
in charge of the automobile departments 
of both since 1917. Formerly president 
of the Pacific Coast Automobile Under- 
writers Conference, Mr. Wright has 
also been instrumental in organizing 
the National Automobile Club. 
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British Comment On 
Death of Henry Evans 


GIVE PLENTY OF SPACE 





“Element of Humor In His Keen Bel- 
ligerent Americanism,” Says 
“Review” 





Nhat comment are the British insur- 
ance papers making on the death of 
Henry Evans, who during his lifetime 
took a public position against them? 

Some of these papers devoted a column 
to the passing of this giant figure in 
American underwriting and their com- 
ment on his attitude towards the British 
companies as a rule is quizzical and 
philosophical, their comments being writ- 
ten without any sting. Here are several 
paragraphs of story of “The Review” of 
London: 

“Mr. Henry Evans was a man of very 
emphatic opinions which had expression 
on matters that no~mally did not appeal 
to the average man for an emphatic 
opinion. It was this characteristic which 
lay at the root of that phase of his per- 
sonality which is perhaps outstanding 
with most Englishmen who knew of hin, 
namely, his rampant antagonism to 
British insurance companies in_ the 
United States. He named his own com- 
panies as the ‘America Fore’ group, 
and the title expressed his belligerent 
policy. It was a foible, and British in- 
surance is and must be concretely strong 
enough to meet all such challenges. It 
is also bound to be a phase of the Amer- 
ican challenge until the United States 
grows up from its cosmopolitan roots: 
that won't be in our day, but when it 
does come world competition will be a 
very different matter from what it is 
now. 

“From the British standpoint there 
was an element of humor in Mr. Evans’ 
keen belligerent Americanism—except 
that belligerency was the marked char- 
acteristic in all his business affairs—be- 


cause, as his name indicated, he was of 
British (Celtic) stock and was proud of 
it. On the female side he traced his 
descent back to an old Essex family 
which was prominent in American ai 
fairs at the end of the 17th century; and 
he was allied with many families promi- 
nent, in the early days of New England. 
His fathe? was killed in the American 
Civil War and his mother’s family was 
financially ruined by the same cataclysm. 
Probably this dual misfortune was a 
great factor in the moulding of Henry 
Evans, for there was an element of hard- 
ship in his early life. * * * 

“Mr. Evans played a prominent part 
in the framing and establishment of the 
American tariff for fire insurance, initiat- 
ing the committee which brought the 
Universal Mercantile Schedule into ex- 
istence. In other directions also he was 
a pioneer; indeed he was ever on the 
qui vive for developments in any and 
every aspect of fire insurance. 

“Following the war he co-operated ac- 
tively in the formation of the American 
Foreign Insurance Association, in the 
working of which his companies have 
been closely identified.” 

ASK HARTFORD FOR ADS 

Three hundred and five newspapers, 
all of them in towns and cities of more 
than 10,000 people have asked the Hart- 
ford Fire for the special fire prevention 
advertisements prepared by that com- 
pany and distributed free of charge to 
newspapers which ask for them. Among 
the largest cities which have asked for 
the ads are San Francisco, Chicago, St. 
Louis and New Orleans. 

ASK RECEIVER. FOR. GALE, INC. 

An application for a receiver for the 
Atlantic City insurance office of Gale, 
Inc., has been filed in the Supreme Court 
of Trenton by attorneys representing 
Alfred M. Waldron. Mr. Waldron is 
the general agent for all the companies 
in the agency and the principal creditor. 
Mr. Waldron claims that the Gale con- 
cern owes $22,000 to companies repre- 
sented by Mr. Waldron. 











‘Royal Exchange Assurance”’ 


Fire and Automobile Lines 


Car & General Insurance Corporation, Limited 


Automobile Liability Insurance 
83 MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK | 




















QO. J. PRIOR, President 








INCORPORATE 1868 


Che Stmiexd Fire Insurnne Co. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
TRENTON, N. J. 


W. M. CROZER, Secretary 





PRUNE LOSSES 
Coast Adjuster Says They Are Rarely 
Settled With Satisfaction To In- 
surance Companies 
William Maris, an independent ad- 
juster of San Francisco, has written an 
article on the subject of prunes based on 
his experience in adjusting such losses 
in the Santa Clara Valley where the 
number of dry tons produced averages 
about 55,000 tons. He said in part: 
“In all of the losses I have adjusted 
not a single one has been attributed to 
any process or work being conducted 


MARINE INSTITUTE MEETS 

At the annual meeting this week of the 
American Institute of Marine Under- 
writers the following officers were re- 
elected: President, Louis F.’ Burke, 
Home; Vice-President, Douglas F. Cox, 
Appleton & Cox; Secretary-Treasurer, 
Charles R. Page, Fireman’s Fund; As- 
sistant Secretary, E. G. Driver. 


at the time of the fire. In other words 
they were all storage losses. 

“The adjustment of a prune loss is 
very rarely one which is satisfactory tc 
the adjuster. The unknown and unas- 
certainable enters so thoroughly into the 
situation that the estimates and calcula- 
tions and deductions are subject to a 
variance that in my experience at least, 
almost invariably leads to the conclusion 
that the insurance company is paying to 
the grower more money for his prunes 
—— he would receive were he to sell 
them. 





OPEN SERVICE OFFICE 

The Netherlands and Great Lakes in- 
surance companies have opened a joint 
engineering and service office in Phila- 
delphia under the supervision of Harold 
Knox, state agent of the companies for 
metropolitan New York and the middle 
department states. Raymond C. Karge, 
an engineer and rater, has been ap- 
pointed a special agent with the new of- 
fice. 








LOYAL TO FRIENDS, AND TO LOYAL AGENTS, LOYAL 





President 
John Ka Pree. and Treas. 
eos ly Vico- Pree. and West. Mgr. 


H. Haseinger, Seoretary 
Wels Bassett, Secretary 


FIREMEN’S 


INSURANCE CO. 
ef Newark, N. J 


Organised 1855 


Statement January 1, 1924 
ASSETS AND LIABILITIES 
Capital .......*$3,000,000.00 


Reserve Reinsur- 
ance Fund and 
Reserve for all 
other liabilities. 8,181,979.10 


Net Surplus... *3,501,619.22 





Total ........$14,683,598.22 


Policyholders’ Surplus, 
$6,501,619.22 


*As changed April, 1924. 





Walte Bliven, Vice-Pres. and West. Mer. 
Davis G. Vaughan, 


A. H. Hassinger, Secretary 
Wells T. Bassett, Secretary 


THE 
Girard F.«M. 


INSURANCE CO. 


of Philadelphia 


Organised 1853 
Statement January 1, 1924 
ASSETS AND LIABILITIES 
Capital ........$1,000,000.00 


Reserve Reinsur- 
ance Fund and 
Reserve for all 
other: liabilities.. 2,949,864.30 


Net Surplus.... 1,075,257.08 





Total .........$5,025,111.42 


Policyholders’ Surplus, 
$2,075,257.03 








Neal Bassett, President 

John Kay, Vice-Pree. amd Treas. 

Waite B. Vice-Pres. and West. Mgr. 
a A. Snyder, Secretary 


A. H. Haseinger, Secretary 
A. H. Hassinger, Seoretary 


MECHANICS 


INSURANCE CO. 


ef Philadelphia 


Organised 1854 
Statement January 1, 1924 
ASSETS AND LIABILITIES 
Capital ........$ 600,000.00 


Reserve Reinsur- 
ance Fund and 
Reserve for all 
other liabilities... 


Net Surplus.... 


2,208,445 08 
865,373.90 





Total .........$3,673,818.99 


Policyholders’ Surplus, 
$1,465,373.90 














Waite B ven, Vice-Pres. a Wes Weoet. Mar. 


Thos. A. Hatha z: 
 < a = Secretary 


National 
Ben Franklin 


FIRE INSURANCE CO. 
of Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Organised 1866 
Statement January 1, 1924 
ASSETS AND LIABILITIES 
Capital ........$1,000,000.00 


Reserve Reinsur- 
ance Fund and 
all other Liabili- 
RIGR: 65s es caews ‘ 2,938,245 94 


Net Surplus ....1,819,295.85 





Total .........$4,757,541.29 


Surplus to Policyholders, 
$1,819,295.85 
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Fire Insurance As Bulwark of Credit 
An Important Symposium Gathered for National Association of Credit Men by the Credit Monthly 


The strong position occupied by fire insurance in the world of credit is outlined 
In many pages of the current issué of the “Credit Monthly” in one of the best 
symposiums on the subject that has yet been printed anywhere. Just a list of the 
topics with their writers tells the story in brief: 

Insurance and Its Protecting Hand Over Commerce—By Eugene S. Elkus, Presi- 
dent of National Association of Credit Men. 

The Protection of Credit Records—By Edward F 

Fire Not the Only Hazard—L. N. Boyd. 

Are Your Records An Asset?—H. P. Weaver. 

Under-Insurance and Credit—-By William M. Prentice, Gordon, Roberts & Co., 
Inc., New York. 

The Higher Obligations of Insurance—By Henry S. 
Clearing House. 

Fire Prevention a Credit Asset 

The Banker and Insurance 

Chances the Merchant Takes. 

There are also a number of other insurance articles in the issue, including those 
on standard regulation for fire protection by R. P. Moulton, of the National 
Fire Protection Association; Use and Occupancy Insurance, by B. L. Whorf, of 
the Hartford Fire Insurance Co.; Insured Himself for His Creditors, by M. C. 
Terrill, Phoenix Mutual Life. 

A digest of some of the articles follows: 


Why Credit Records Must Be 
Protected Against Fire 


By Edward F. Fane 


The business man must ask himself 
these questions: 
“If this place should take fire tonight 


. Fane. 


Ives, Casualty Information 


By William Walker Orr. 
3y James R. Young. 








tice simpler procedures which eliminates 
unnecessary repetition work and econ- 
omizes the time spent in transcribing. 





how can I be sure that the records of 
my department would not be burned up? 

“If the fire should destroy these rec- 
ords how long a time would it take me 
to trace out from memory, track down, 
duplicate and finally authenticate to the 
facts and figures my present records 
represent? 

“What does our insurance policy say 
about these documents?” 

The policy should be taken from the 
safe and read clause by clause. It will 
be well to stop and study the lines num- 
bered 7 to 11 and verify their wording 
with this quotation: “This policy shall 
not cover accounts, bills, currency, deeds, 


evidences of debt, money, notes or 
securities; nor, unless specifically named 


hereon in writing, bullion, manuscripts, ° 


mechanical drawings, dies or patterns.” 

It will be noted from the above ab- 
stracts that records, papers and docu- 
ments evidencing credit and other trans- 
actions are uninsurable, or made con- 
ditional; all standard fire policies so 
specify. The presumption is that they 
are not property or tangible assets irom 
the standpoint of insurance. 

The quotation that follows this sec- 
tion states in the text that in order to 
collect insurance due, the claim must be 
substantiated by the production of rec- 
ords, vouchers and other papers ol 
proof. Here are the things which must 
be done to verify a claim for insurance. 

“Make a complete inventory of the 
damaged and undamaged property, stat- 
ing the quantity and costs of each article 
and the amount claimed thereon; and, 
the insured shall, within sixty days after 
the fire, unless such time is extended 
in writing by this company, render to 
this company a proof of loss.” Also, 
the assured “shall produce for examina- 
tion all books of account, bills, invoices, 
and other vouchers, or certified copies 
thereof, if originals be lost, at such rea- 
sonable time and place as may be de- 
signed by this company or its repre- 
sentatives.” 

It is generally accepted that the matter 
of using and keeping records has reached 
a point where the number of them used 
by the average firm is defeating the idea 
they were designed for. Analysis in 
many cases shows that a considerable 
percentage of them are superfluous, and 
either overlap or duplicate the labor of 
recording. In this work of simplifying 
routines the credit men, as a rule, have 
been the first to note and put into prac- 


But no matter how simple the method 
of keeping records, there are certain 
basic reports and forms of information 
records that are the foundation of the 
credit official’s efficiency, in fact his 
“working kit of tools.” The essential 
records are given in alphabetical order 
as follows: 

Collection correspondence 
Credit confirmations 
Credit inquiries 

Duplicate invoices 


Extension datings 

Follow-up reports 

Installment accounts 

Invoice-special 

Legal papers 

Ledger cards 

Ledger sheets 

Ledger accounts 

Most important of all is the credit 

file, housing a thousand, and_ possibly 
many more original and duplicated 
records. 


Credit Records Costly 


It is a difficult thing to assign a definite 
money value to a report or record in 
use by a credit department, but it al- 
ways is high. One may be the record of 
a temporary or transient financial trans- 
action, while another record with its ac- 
cumulation of assembled data may repre- 
sent the results of effort spread over 
weeks or months. Every form, however, 
is actually a condensation of a certain 
amount of the salaried time (plus over- 
head expense, and material) of two or 
more people. For example a_ ledger 





mass of correspondence, exchange of 
papers, etc., as the basis from which the 
typed abstract was made. The time 
spent in typing is of course a negligible 
factor compared to the credit official’s 
work preceding its preparation. 

On this feature of cost of records, the 
Committee on Protection of Records of 
the National Fire Protection Association, 
reported that one large firm found that 
if its records were destroyed by fire 
the labor and material cost of replacing 
them would be in the neighborhood of 30 
per cent. of the gross income of the com- 
pany for a year, or 7 per cent. of the 
total invested capital! And this calcula- 
tion “included only those portions of 
records to which a definite value could 
be assigned.” 

The National Fire Protection Associa- 
tion in the report quoted above devoted 
a paragraph to the subject of replace- 
ment costs, emphasizing how easily the 
loss of records by fire could be under- 
estimated. “The loss would be largely a 
concealed one and operating costs would 
go up appreciably, although it is likely 
(Continued on page 19) 








The Protection of Records in the Case of Fire 


By H. P. Weaver 
Vice-President, Independence Bureau, Philadelphia 


The value of business records from 
the standpoint of loss by fire may be 
considered under three headings: 

(a) Contingent value. 

(b) Consequential value. 

(c) Replacement value. 

Contingent value may be illustrated 
by the minutes of the meetings of a 
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INCORPORATED - 1872 
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$12,500.0 
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Board of Directors. They might in 
many cases be lost without serious con- 
sequences provided the business pro- 
ceeds smoothly and without difficulty. 
Such minutes, however, might be of the 
utmost value in event of legal compli- 
cations or internal difficulties. 

Consequential value is well illustrated 
by accounts receivable ledgers, whose 
loss would result in shrinkage of col- 
lections or by any records whose ab- 
sence would interfere with production, 
distribution, relations with customers, 
with the public, governmental or regu- 
latory bodies. 

Replacement value is typified by rec- 
ords of physical property, such as an 
electric company’s underground distri- 
bution system in a big city. To replace 
such a system of records by resurvey 
of the physical structure in the field 
may represent an expenditure of liter- 
ally hundreds of thousands of dollars, 
accompanied by increased operating 
costs until replacements were completed. 


Contingent Value 


Contingent value is frequently scarce- 
ly appraisable and scarcely demands 
rating as a capital asset. Consequential 
value can often be estimated with fair 
accuracy and in many cases merits 
recognition particularly from the rather 
negative viewpoint of the effect on the 
business of complete loss of records. 

Replacement value is clearly a defi- 
nitely appraisable amount, representing 
an expenditure of labor and material no 
less tangible than the requirements for 
the reconstruction of a building de- 
stroyed by fire. That these amounts 
are not trifling is indicated by the esti- 
mate of a large electric light company 
that the value of its records is approx- 
imately 30 per cent of its gross income 
for one year and about 6 per cent of 
the amount of its capital stock. If all 
of this be true, if such values are ac- 
curately ascertainable, if the records are 
necessary and contribute undeniably to 
the profits of the business, why must 
not serious consideration be given to 
the contention that they have capital 
value, that the-- are an asset of the busi- 
ness? Assuming this to be true, then 
comes the blunt question, “What of it?” 

Just this: In what light should the 
soundness of a business be regarded, 
one of whose important capital assets 1S 
constructed of a readily combustible 
material, paper, but without either in- 
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An Early Reputation 


Fifty-three years ago Thursday, 
October 9th, one of the greatest con- 
flagrations in history started and raged 
for four days, burning out the heart of 
Chicago. 


The Home of New York established 
its adjusters in the smouldering heat of 
the ruins and paid in full all of its losses, 
amounting to $3,151,106.19. The Com- 
pany’s stockholders went down in their 


pockets and contributed $1,500,000 to 
the assets to assure stability during and 


following this crisis. 


Through its performance at the Chi- 
cago fire, The Home established a repu- 


tation for the prompt and fair adjust- 
ment of all just losses, in great emer- 
gencies as well as in usual course. 


This same policy is seen today in the 
loss adjustment service rendered by 
The Home through its field force of 
sixty salaried adjusters whose sole 
duty is to settle promptly and equi- 
tably all losses incurred under Home 
policies. 


This type of service is individual with 
The Home Insurance Company of New 
York, and has demonstrated its value 
to Home agents and policy holders 
everywhere. 
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surance or protection against fire? That 
is not a trick question. Put it this way: 
Suppose a business with plants and 
office is offered for sale today, a going 
concern in good standing. Tonight the 
office and all of the records burn—cor- 
porate records, property records, en- 
gineering records, operating and manu- 
facturing records, sales records, credit 
records—everything gone. How much 
tess will be offered tomorrow for the 
business by the far-sighted purchaser 
who ee the fact that he has to 











meet the abnormal expense of the re- 
construction of all of this out of the 
profits (if any) of a business handi- 
capped by the absence of its records. 
That difference between today’s office 
and tomorrow’s is not far from the going 
value of the records? 

In short, the sound business man does 
not leave important assets without 
either physical protection against fire or 
insurance. But insurance on records, 
though not unobtainable, is rare, and 
in the average case we must run to 
physical protection. 








The Sreteting Hand Of 


Insurance Over Commerce 
By EUGENE S. ELKUS 


President, National Association of Credit Men. 


Insurance is, in our day, a prerequisite 
of sound credit and business stability. 
Without its protecting hand commerce 
would be filled with uncertainty and 
often with chaos. It is a form of pro- 
tective co-operation whereby the many 
contribute to protect the unfortunate 
few. 

1 was among those who had the un- 
forgettable experience of being present 
at the San Francisco conflagration of 
1906. The major part of the city became 
ashes; business was on the ground, peo- 
ple were homeless. 

What buoyed up the population after 
the disaster, what encouraged the peo- 
ple to turn their thoughts to the im- 
mediate rehabilitation of the city and 
gave them the necessary credit to pro- 





pra Ww. ‘Fane Story 
(Continued from page 17) 
that little attempt would be made to 
segregate those additional costs; they 
would be properly chargeable to the con- 
sequences of record destruction.” 


Do Office Vaults Protect? 


The fact that valuable records cannot 
be insured, nor, for the most part, re- 
placed if they are destroyed, makes it im- 
perative that they be given all the pro- 
tection they deserve. Even partial pro- 
tection, such as is the case where the 
concern has a vault used to house papers 
and documents overnight, does not suf- 
fice. There are not many vaults large 
enough to provide for all of the records 
of the credit department. No credit 
executive wants merely partial protec- 
tion, espec.ally in view of the fact that 
he always keeps his accumulation of 
records trimmed down to essential docu- 
ments only. One part lost might mean 
confusion along the whole line. 





J. J. MCMAHAN ENJOINED 





South Carolina Commissioner Not AIl- 
lowed to Oust S. E. U. A. and Rat- 
ing Bureau From State 


Insurance Commissioner John J. Mc- 
Mahan, of South Carolina, was _ per- 
manently enjoined last Saturday by the 
State Circuit Court from interfering with 
the South Carolina Inspection and Rat- 
ing Bureau. This injunction follows the 
attempt of Commissioner McMahan to 
oust the South Eastern Underwriters 
Association from the state because of al- 
leged misdeeds. He issued an order in 
August that both the S. E. U. A. and 
the Rating Bureau should cease opera- 
tions October 1. A temporary restrain- 
ing order was secured against the com- 
missioner and now the permanent in- 
junction follows. It is not believed that 
he will appeal from this order as many 
are of the opinion that the courts would 
declare he had gone beyond his legal 
rights in issuing his demands. 





A GOOD SLOGAN 


The Tennessee Association of Insur- 
ance Agents has a good slogan. “Don’t 
forget that every week is fire preventior. 
week,” it says. 


ceed was the confidence of themselves 
and their creditors in the insurance cov- 
ering their losses. 

While they planned for the future, the 
great insurance companies of the world 
sent their adjusters to San Francisco 
and distributed over two hundred mil- 
lion dollars. . 

Without this insurance money it is 
difficult to conceive what would have 
been the condition of these people. 
Contemplate, if you will, the different 
attitude of their creditors if there had 
been no insurance. Imagine the wreck- 
age of business on a sea of despair. 
Consider also the creditors everywhere 
who, not being paid, might have been 
seriously crippled financially. 

What is true of fire insurance is equal- 
ly applicable to life insurance, liability 
insurance, workingmen’s » compensation 
and all other forms of legitimate insur- 
ance. It is apparent that the hazards 
covered by insurance companies are such 
as the ordinary business concern is un- 
able itself to underwrite. For the pro- 
tection of itself and its creditors it must 
adequately insure in sound insurance 
companies. 
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National Fire Insurance Company 
OF HARTFORD, CONN. 


Statement, January 1, 1924 


a hacencaccdecdcsccccdoceceses 32,200. 948.35 


Pee rere eee ee eres eseesessseee 


Maxwell, Secretary 
CB Roulet, Ass’t Secretary F. B. Seymour, Treasurer 
Cowee, Ass’t Secretary 


Setiececcadecesucnseses 11,601,570.58 


R. M. Anderson, Ass’t Sec'y 

















Under-Insurance And 
Credit Discussions 


BROKER PRENTICE’S ARTICLE 





Tells “Credit News” They Should Look 
to Debtors From Standpoint 
of Average 

In an article in “The Credit Monthly,” 
William M. Prentice of Gordon, Rob 
erts & Co., New York insurance brok- 
ers, concludes with this statement: 

“The credit man, however, should look 
at his many debtors from the standpoint 
of average, because the chance of a fire 
or less disastrous, or an accident 
more or less serious, resulting in loss to 
his house by the failure of a debtor, is 
naturally much greater than the chances 
of a loss in any one particular merchant's 
experience. Hence to it, 
as he reasonably can, with the 
cooperation of the insurance fraternity, 
that the policies upon which his debtors 
rely for protection, 


more 


he should see 
as far 


in case the unex- 
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WE WANT TO BUY 


100 Carolina Insurance Co. 
50 Hanover Fire Ins. Co. 

100 New Jersey Insurance Co. 
25 Pacific Fire Insurance Co. 
10 Globe & Rutgers Fire Ins. 


50 Franklin Fire Ins. Co. 
50 Fidelity-Phenix Fire Ins. 


50 Glens Falls Insurance Co. 


WE HAVE FOR SALE 


100 Carolina Insurance Co. 
50 Continental Insurance Co. 
50 Westchester Fire Ins. Co. 
50 Glens Falls Insurance Co. 
50 Niagara Fire Ins. Co. 
50 Great American Ins. Co. 
50 Fidelity-Phenix Fire Ins. 


50 Insurance Co. of North 
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Our weekly quotation list will be sent weekly upon request. 


J. K. RICE, 


NEW YORK 


JR., & CO. 


36 Wall Street 








pected disaster overtakes them, are all 
the insured intended them to be.” 
Other Good Advice 

Mr. Prentice 
to credit men: 

(1) “Suppose a policy is written to 
cover ‘on stock of woolen piece goods,’ 
without provision for other property, 
and, after the fire, it turns out that the 
stock included some _ cotton goods. 
Then the settlement of the loss will be 
made by the Insurance Company on a 
hasis less satisfactory to the policyholder 
than if the phrase had read ‘on stock 
consisting principally of woolen piece 
goods.’ 

(2) “Suppose that, during the life of 
an Insurance policy, a drug house in- 
stalls a printing press in order to effect 
economy in the production of tags, 
labels, etc. The type and rollers must 
be cleaned after being used, and a highly 
inflammable fluid is used for this pur- 
pose. If a fire comes, the whole policy 
inay prove to be invalid because the 
policyholder has neglected to have the 
contract revised to permit the new con- 
dition. 


also gives this advice 


(3) “Suppose a small manufacturer 
decides that a blow torch is necessary 
in his factory. Unless the policy per- 


mits the use of this gasoline device, he 
will not be able to collect insurance in 
case of fire. 

“Among other limitations of policies 
are clauses requiring certain records, 
and, in some instances, stock to be kept 
in safes, requirements regarding an- 
ual invoices and warranties regarding the 
use of electricity and natural gas, auto- 
matic sprinkler equipment maintenance, 
and safety cans for cleaning fluids, all 
of which are in addition to the printed 
conditions of the policies.” 


COTTON COVERS 











Fireman’s Fund Advises Agents of 
Simple Facts Regarding That 
Insurance 
‘The Fireman’s Fund tells agents of 

these cotton coverages: 

“Cotton and Cotton Seed on Farms.— 
The Fireman’s Fund, under a special 
simplified certificate, covers cotton prod- 
ucts of every character while on farms. 

“Cotton and Cotton Seed on Gin 
Premises—The Fireman’s Fund, under 
a simple certificate form protects cotton 
and seed against destruction by fire from 
the time it leaves the farm wagon until 
it is hauled from the gin premises. 

“Cotton in Warehouses.—The Fire 
man’s Fund covers the storage of cotton 
under a special certificate form, which 
is most simple and convenient to our 
representatives. 

“Cotton in Cotton Yards. 
ties are ample for writing cotton in 
yards or under floater covers, these 
forms being part of our regular cotton 
certificates, which are complete and up- 
to-date. 


Our facili 


“Buyers’ Transit Covers.—Under this 
form of cover we issue an open policy 
to cotton buyers, covering their pur 


chases at all points throughout the cot- 
ton growing section and until concen 
trated, ready for shipment. 

“Cotton on River Banks.—There is 
still considerable cotton shipped on river 


boats and we protect the cotton under 
specific policies while on river banks 
and continuing the cover through the 
Inland Marine Department while being 


transported on river boats.” 
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The same profits after the fire as before 


You cannot carry on business in an office that has just 
been visited by a serious fire. But you can continue to 
receive your regular profits. 

Your factory, store, or office may suffer enforced idle- 
ness for months, but a shut-down need not make a serious 
difference in your bank balance. Just as fire insurance 
restores the values burned up by a fire, so Business 
Interruption Insurance makes good the profits you 
would ordinarily earn during the period of inactivity that 
follows a fire. 

Business Interruption Insurance also covers all 
fixed charges—taxes, interest, advertising contracts, and 
salaries of principal executives and important employees. 

Let us put you in touch with our local representative. 
He will gladly explain how this protection can be applied 
to your business. 


NEW YORK UNDERWRITERS AGENCY 
A. & J. H. STODDART 
100 William Street, New York City 
Since 1864 this General Agency organization has been a factor in the economical distribution of insur- 


ance protection and it has always endeavored to merit the position of leadership that it has occupied in 
the insurance world. 








This advertisement will appear in November “System” 


ODAY there are thousands 

of property owners who un- 
derstand the fundamentals of 
Business Interruption Insur- 
ance. It would have been haz- 
ardous to have made such a 
statement a year ago. For the 
past ten months the New York 
Underwriters Agency has been 
advertising in System—a maga- 
zine that reaches over 215,000 
busines men, and results have 
shown that this educational 
campaign has made a lasting 
impression on the readers of 
this publication. Representa- 
tives of the New York Under- 
writer Agency appreciate the 
help afforded by this publicity. 
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John W. Pratt Set Too 


Hot Pace For Himself 


IN POOR HEALTH, .TH, SELLS AGENCY 


Kennett Square hawt Attracted Atten- 
tion Throughout Country By His 
Unusually Clever Business Ideas 


Running a fire insurance agency as 
aggressively and progressively as he did 
proved too much for John W. Pratt, 
of Kennett Square, Pa., a town of a 
couple of thousand people which he de- 
cidedly put on the map; at least as far 
as insurance is concerned. By the ad- 
vice of his physician he has sold his 
agency and is now in other lines where 
concentration of effort is not so essential. 

Mr. Pratt has had more newspaper 
publicity than any other small town 
agent in the United States, not except- 
ing J. A. Giberson of Alton, Ill. Mak- 
ing his first contact with insurance 
through a bank where he met the people 
of his community and learned all about 
their finances and resources he decided 
to become an insurance agent and 
capitalize his knowledge and _ oppor- 
tunities. First, ho ‘ever, he attended 
night school m Philadelphia learning 
about insurance, commercial practices 
end other information which he thought 
would help him as an insurance man. 

Opening an agency in Kennett Square 
he soon had the entire countryside talk- 
ing because of his original methods, his 
slogan of “Pratt Policies Pay,” his auto- 
mobile which went to every fire and to 
the scene of every automobile accident, 
his personal escort of company in- 
spectors and special agents through 
factories, his clever window displays and 
his chatty bulletin to his policyholders 
and prospective assured. He made the 
non-agency mutual competition in his 
territory run to cover; bought out a 
couple of agencies; and caught the fancy 
of the publicity departments of the fire 
insurance companies, including that of 
the Home. His methods attracted nation- 
wide attention to a point where offers of 
jobs from advertising agencies and other 
circles rolled in. At one agent’s conven- 
tion EK. L. Sullivan, advertising manager 
of the Home, won a prize by simply 
narrating some of the business-getting 
methods of Mr. Pratt. 

The pace this agent set for himself 
finally became too brisk. He worked 
hard all day and thought hard at night 
and Sunday and finally had a_ break 
down. 


STANDARD BOOSTS CAPITAL 





Now Has $1,000,000, or Twice What It 
Had Previously; Opens Binding 
ffice Here 
The Standard Fire of Hartford this 
week entered the million dollar class 
when the certificate increasing its capi- 
tal stock from $500,000 to $1,000,000 was 
filed with the secretary of state. This 
completes the program of financing out- 
lined by President Morgan B. Brainard 
of the Aetna Life and Affiliated Com- 
panies, when the Aetna Life interests 
purchased the shares of the Standard 
Fire in December of last year. Subse- 
quently Mr. Brainard was elected presi- 
dent of the Standard, succeeding M. L. 
Hewes, who became chairman of the 

board of directors. 

J. K. Hooker, vice-president of the 
Standard, announced Monday that the 
company had completed plans for adding 
to the facilities of its agents by open- 
Ing up a country-wide binding office in 
New York. E. L. Breen, superintendent 
of the brokers’ service department of the 
Automobile, will supervise this joint bu- 
reau. 


APPOINTS W. B. ROBERTSON 
The Motor Union has appointed W. B. 
obertson assistant manager for Canada. 
e will also fill a similar position with 
the United British. For some time past 
e has been Montreal branch manager 
of the two companies 








Politics and 
Business 


openers business is patiently 
awaiting the outcome of the ap- 
proaching Fall election. 


Regardless of what the outcome of 
the election may be, dependable in- 
surance protection is always needed, 
and the agent who is identified with 
substantial, well-known institutions 
will always win for himself that 
public recognition which produces 
a large volume of good business. 


NORWICH UNION 


FIRE INSURANCE SOCIETY, LTD. 
75 Maiden Lane, New York 


Hart Darlington, Manager 
J. F. Van Riper, Branch Secretary 


EAGLE FIRE COMPANY 


ef New York 
Incorporated 1806 
Hart Darlington, President 
J. F. Van Riper, Secretary 


75 Maiden Lane, New York 


The Oldest New York Insurance Company 


NORWICH UNION 


INDEMNITY COMPANY 
75 Maiden Lane, New York 


W. G. Falconer, President 
H. P. Jackson, Vice-President 


Fire, Tornado, Automobile, Sprinkler Leakage, Explosion, 

Rent, Use and Occupancy, Tourist Baggage, Riot and Civil 

Commotion, Liability, Burglary, Workmen’s Compensation, 
Accident and Health, Plate Glass. 


The Agent Who Seeks to Give Service 
Must Himself be Well Served 








COMPANIES 














N. Y. Broker Asks Seven 
Queries on Reciprocals 


THEIR FLOATING’ POLICIES 


How Can they Write at Flat Rates, 
Monthly Reporting Basis? 
Exchange Membership 








Tue Eastern UNDERWRITER has re- 
ceived from a_ well-known insurance 
broker of stock company sympathies a 
letter about reciprocal insurance com- 
panies. He wants to know how these 
companies can write floating policies for 
their clients in this state at flat rates, 
on a monthly reporting basis. He asks 
seven questions: 


1. Are these reciprocal companies 
members of the New York Fire Insur- 
ance Exchange? They claim to use the 
Exchange rates. 

2. If they are members of the Ex- 
change, and write these policies, are they 
not violating the State law? 


3. If they are not members of the 
Exchange are we to presume that they 
are simply parasites—using the Exchange 
services without paying for them? 

4. If they have filed their rates with 
the Insurance Department of the State 
of New York, how can they write float- 
ing policies at flat rates? This would 
certainly violate the anti-discrimination 
law. 

5. How can they give a man, under 
floating policies, blanket automatic cov- 
erage, without violating the anti-dis- 
crimination law? 

6. Have they filed with the State 
rates which would permit them to charge 
all of their clients pro rata? 

7. Does the State undertake to super- 
vise the amount of insurance that some 
of these companies are writing on any 
one individual risk—particularly the ones 
writing non-sprinklered business? 





HAVE 24 COMPANIES 





Representation of Maury, Donnelly, Wil- 
liams & Parr of Baltimore; Per- 
sonnel of Agency 

Maury, Donnelly, Williams & Parr of 
3altimore, now represent twenty-four 
insurance companies. Their fire fleet 
consists of the Commercial Union, 
Northern, Sun, Western of Toronto, 
Reliance, Insurance Company of North 
America, Aetna Underwriters, Fireman’s 
Fund, Union of Canton, Niagara, Provi- 
dence- Mc pecer Tokio, American 
Central, General of France, Glens Falls 
Underwriters, Imperial of New York, 
Manhattan Underwriters and York Un- 
derwriters. 

Their marine fleet consists of the 
Aetna, Western of Toronto, Providence- 
Washington, St. Paul F. & M. and Hart- 
ford. 

They represent the Hartford Live 
Stock and the Maryland Casualty. 

The firm consists of William J. Don- 
nelly, Howard T. Williams, Ral Parr, 
H. A. Parr, Jr., and U. O. Michaels. As- 
sociated are R. E. Michaels, C. P. Morn- 
ingstar, Joshua and J. Oscar Preston. 





PHILADELPHIA PREMIUMS 


The United States Review of Philadel- 
phia states that for six months of 1924 
fire insurance premiums collected in 
Philadelphia have fallen off as compared 
with the same period of 1923, the de- 
crease being about 5%. The companies 
having a premium income of more than 
$100,000 for the first six months of 1924 
follow : 





Fire Association ............ $150,121 
AUN Gu cicintelnewamccloswes 317,035 
Insurance Co. of N. A....... 459,651 
WERT acuiacceksdweacnxerds 115,067 
POUUSGUINAID  aicx sc ccwecakes 216,051 
Globe & Rutgers ........... 100,210 
WMO a xs ooo nnn sctasaaee 127,299 
Rete Oe Gone ieee asa 112,240 
Pe OME rer TT re 176,072 
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Sales Points For 
Use and Occupancy 


COVERS UNINTERRUPTED COSTS 


W. Warren Ellis Calls It Health Insur- 
ance for Business Concerns; Exam- 
ples of Its Operation 


IV. Warren Ellis, publicity manager for 
the Commercial Union fleet, spoke Tues- 
day of this week at Harve de Grace, Md., 
before the Maryland Association of In- 
Agents on selling use and oc- 
cupancy insurance. This is an increasing- 
ly important form of insurance protection 
which is gaining in favor with 
men who heretofore have not 
arried insurance side-lines. 
l-ollowing are some good points for agents 
to know when soliciting use and occupancy 


SUTANCE 


and one 
business 


many fire 


coverage: 

Use and occupancy was devised to 
pick up the burden after a fire and to 
carry the business until the property 
could, with reasonable diligence, be re- 
placed and business resumed. Use and 
Occupancy Insurance, carried to a 


proper amount should supplement the 
fire insurance policy to such an extent 
that there should be no loss, regardless 
ot how serious the fire may be. 

Use and occupancy insurance usually 
takes care of: 

1. The net profits that might reason- 
ably have been earned but for the dis- 
aster, 

2. ‘Taxes or rents. 

3. Interest on capital investment. 

4. Wages of foremen and skilled help 
that could not be dispensed with. 

5. Salaries of under con- 
tract. 

6. Cost of lighting, heating, watch- 
man and general maintenance consistent 
with a condition of idleness. 


salesmen 


7. Royalties. 

8. Salaries and director’s fees. 

Y. Other fixed charges that cannot be 
eliminated during a suspension of oper- 
ation. 


A few different classes of business 
may have some vital element of ex- 
pense that is peculiar to that business 


which can be covered under the use 
and occupancy policy. 


How to Figure Amount Needed 


When these items, on an annual basis, 
are added together, you have the amount 
of use and occupancy insurance needed 
to give proper insurance protection. 
Any amount may be carried, but it 
must be clearly understood by your 
prospects that if they elect to carry only 
half as much as they need, then they 
can collect only half their loss when the 
lire occurs. ° 

The loss is adjusted on the number of 
days that a business is closed down or 
partially closed down. As an example, 
we may quote the case of a small grocery 
store in western Pennsylvania. The 
owner of the store carried a $15,000 Use 
and Occupancy policy. This gave him 
a cover of $50.00 for each working day. 
rhe fire, when it came, closed down the 
store for 21 working days. It was then 
found that the store could be reopened 
with the back of the store boarded up. 
‘The assured was satisfied that he had a 

25% shut-down, which ran for 14 days. 
He received, therefore, $50.00 each day 
for 21 days or $1,050.00 and 4% of $50.00 
or $12.50 for 14 more days or $175.00, a 
total of $1,225.00 

His premium on this policy had been 
only $147.50 per year. In other words, 
he could have carried this policy for 7%, 
years for the amount he received on this 
small loss. If he had been totally shut 
down for a month and a half, he could 
have carried this insurance for 14 years 
for what he was paid for the loss. We 
all know that one month or two months 
is a very small period of time to be shut 
down, if the loss is at all serious. Use 





and occupancy insurance is a fine in- 
vestment for the business man. 


Divide Policy Into 300 Parts 


It is a much more effective plan to 
divide the total use and occupancy in- 
surance needed by 300—300 working 
days in a year—and sell him a certain 
ameunt of protection for each day. In 
other words, $3,000 gives a daily protec- 
tion of $100 for each day. It is always 
advisable to sell a figure like $100 per 
day, rather than a figure such as $30,000 
which may reasonably be more than the 
fire insurance itself. The prospect loses 
interest as soon as he hears at. giving 
you no chance to go any further. 

It is usually impossible for the ordi- 
nary prospect to tell you exactly how 
much insurance he needs at once, with- 
out reference to his books. In the case 
of fire insurance, he is in a position to 
tell you immediately that he needs 
$10,000 more on his building or $5,000 
more on his stock. Use and occupancy 
must be thoroughly sold to him—and 
then he will be interested to go further. 
The various items can then be suggest- 
ed to him that would be properly in- 
cluded in a Use and Occupancy Insur- 
ance policy. 

This policy is large enough to make 
a careful preparation for the sales worth 
while, get the approximate amount that 


he will need on each item from him in 
your first interview. If you can’t give 
him the amount that it will cost at once, 
go back to your office and prepare the 
facts in your best possible style. Re- 
member that he may have to refer this 
story to his partner, his associates, his 
board of directors or his wife for deci- 
sion. Go over your selling points, make 
your story just as enthusiastic, just as 
effective as you made your sales argu- 
ment face to face. 

Give him the approximate amount 
that he would lose on each item should 
he have a fire. Give him the total that 
it would cost him to have a shut-down 
for a year. Show him the amount he 
would receive every working day that 
he was closed down. When you come 
to give him the cost—don’t bluntly tell 
him the cost will be $249.61. Show him 
that if he had a fire that closed his busi- 
ness down for only a month—a short 
time, if a fire was at all serious—he 
could afford to carry this insurance for 
15 years, or for whatever period the 
figures show. If you sell the policy in 
this way, you have sold not only this 
year’s policy, but you have sold it for 
many years to come. You have actually 
sold a man insurance to protect the life 
and good health of his business even 
though fire should seriously damage his 
property. 


WASHINGTON IS LICENSED 


New Running Mate of Merchants’ Fire 
Starts With $200,000 Capital and 
Same Surplus 


The Washington Assurance  Cor- 
poration of New York has completed 
its organization and been licensed to 


write fire insurance and _ side-lines in 
this state. It will be operated by the 
same interests in control of the Mer- 


chants’ Fire and starts with a capital 
of $200,000 and a similar amount of sur- 
plus. The officers of the Washington 
are as follows: Chairman of the board, 
edward L. Ballard: president, Alden C, 
Noble; vice-presidents, William B. 
Carter and Alfred A. Moser; secretary, 
Joseph L. Leffson; assistant secretary, 
G. A..Ziemen, and auditor, George F, 
Warch. Finley J. Shepard and John D, 
Rockefeller, Jr. are among the direc- 
tors. For the present the Washington 
will confine its underwriting to New 
York and _ Illinois. 





G. L. CADY A SPECIAL 
George L. Cady, Jr., has been ap- 
pointed special agent for the North 
British & Mercantile fleet in New 
Hampshire and Vermont with headquar- 
ters at Manchester, Vt. 








forties, 


On April 19, 








EPISODES 


In 1848 the Illinois-Michigan Canal—called the Erie 
Canal of the West—was completed, connecting Ottawa 
on the Illinois River to Chicago on Lake Michigan. 
1848, the first boat took the 90 mile 


r , 2) *) 
Wy & 







No.8-The Progress of the Canal 


ITH the initial success of the Erie Canal and 
W others directly following, the enthusiasm for 
canal construction which had swept New York 
and Ohio reached Indiana and Illinois in the early unit, 


Replacing the 
later 


tance 
Great Lakes. 


1849 --~ 1924 


75 years of Property Protection Gass 


the FORTIES 


Reviewing events which occurred during the period when the 
Springfield Fire & Marine Insurance Company was founded. 


route from Chicago to Ottawa. 
and the Mississippi Basin were united. 
covered 
the canal boat was itself replaced a few years 
by the railroad train. 
usefulness was short, 
in the early growth of the 
By 1857 Chicago was sending 20 million 
bushels of wheat and corn north and south annually. 
Agricultural and commercial prosperity gave rise to 
extended insurance activity. 


SPRINGFIELD FIRE * MARINE INSURANCE CO. 
SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 


the canal was of vital impor- 
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Thus the Great Lakes 


wagon as a_ transportation 
Although its period of 


lands behind the 
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W. N. Bament Discusses 
Consequential Losses 


CITES WEST VA. TANNERY CASE 


Companies Writing Eighty Per Cent 
of Insurance on This Risk Have 
Settled on Fifty Per Cent Basis 


W. N. Bament, general adjuster otf 
the Home Insurance Company, gave 
some further details on the adjustment 
of the Pocahontas Tanning Company 
loss which occurred in West Virginia 
over a vear ago, in an address before 
the Indiana Association of Insurance 
Agents, meeting at Ko'somo, Ind., this 
week. Companies writing eighty per 
cent of the insurance have settled their 
claims on a fifty per cent compromise 
basis, while the remaining companies on 
the risk are being sued in New York 
and West Virginia. 

Speaking of this important adjust- 
ment case, Mr. Bament said: “A very 
interesting case, one involving the ques- 
tion of direct and consequential loss, 
and which is destined to make some im- 
portant insurance law, arose in connec- 
tion with the loss of the Pocahontas 
Tanning Company which occurred at 
Durbin, West Virginia, July 30, 1923. 

“The insurance on the plant was $1,- 
524,000, which covered blanket, subject to 
the 90 per cent reduced rate contribu- 
tion clause. In addition to this there was 
use and occupancy insurance for $251,- 
000. The fire originated in the leach 
house, which, with its contents, was 
totally destroyed and the loss thereon 
was adjusted at about $30,000. 

“This was what is known as a bark 
tannery, which used 50 per cent hem- 
lock bark liquor and 50 per cent sub- 
stitutes. The liquor was produced in 
the leach house and flowed into the vats 
in the beam house and in the yard by 
gravity through underground pipes. 
There was no fire, smoke or water with- 
in one hundred feet of the hides in the 
vats, but as hemlock bark liquor could 
not be produced by the insured owing 
to the destruction of the leach house, 
and could not be purchased in the mar- 
ket, they were under the necessity of 
using substitutes in order to finish the 
tanning process, a large portion of the 
hides being in such condition that con- 
tinuous process was necessary in order 
to save them. 


Substitutes Injure Leather 


“The insured contended that by rea- 
son of the use of substitutes the finished 
leather .would undergo a change in 
color, would lose in weight and deteri- 
orate in quality, and on account of these 
three elements they claimed a prospec- 
tive loss on about $400,000 worth of 
hides of ten cents a pound, amounting 
to about $89,500, and they accordingly 
presented claim to their insurers for this 
amount of loss under their regular fire 
policies on the theory that this was a 
loss by fire. 

“The question arose as to whether 
this was a direct loss by fire and col- 
lectible under the regular fire policies 
covering on the plant, or whether it was 
a use and occupancy loss collectible un- 
der the use and occupancy policies, or 
whether it was collectible under either. 
The question was submitted to two of 
the leading insurance lawyers in the 
East, who rendered a joint opinion to 
the effect that this was not a direct 
loss by fire but purely consequential, 
and that in addition to this the insur- 
ers would have a good defense by rea- 
son of the condition in the standard 
policy which provides that the company 
shall not be liable beyond the actual 
value destroyed by fire for loss occa- 
sioned by interruption of business, man- 
ufacturing processes or otherwise. 
Counsel also held, quite properly, that 
the actual loss to the hides would not 
come within the coverage of the use 
and occupancy policies, although, as in 
any other case, a loss on stock, under 
certain conditions, might be an element 
in determining the loss under use and 
occupancy policies. According to the 


views of these attorneys, the fact that 
the policies were blanket, and not spe- 
cific, was immaterial. 

“One of the companies in interest se- 
cured an independent opinion from its 
own attorneys, who were inclined to 
think that in view of the trend of the 
judicial mind in constructing the words 
‘direct loss’ the courts might hold it to 
be a direct loss, but they thought that 
the companies would have a good de- 
fense by reason of the exemption pro- 
Vision with respect to the interruption 
of manufacturing processes, and sug- 
gested that liability be denied. 

“The representatives of the companies 
interested, with one or two exceptions, 
were in favor of denying liability and 
litigating the question, but a proposi- 
tion to compromise the claim on the 
basis of 50 per cent was submitted by 
the insured, which proposition was ac- 
cepted by about 80 per cent of the in- 
surance; the other 20 per cent, how- 
ever, denied liability and = suits have 
been brought in the courts of West Vir- 
ginia and New York. 

“There have been losses on hides in 
tanneries from smoke, water and ashes; 
charred timbers and rusty nails have 
fallen into the vats and done more or 
less damage to the tanning processes, 
and the damage thus caused was un- 
doubtedly a direct loss under the poli- 
cies. But no case exactly like the one 
under consideration has ever come be- 
fore the courts for consideration, hence 
the decision in the present litigation 
will be awaited with more than ordinary 
interest. 


Cites Dold Case 


“The nearest approach to the loss of 
the Pocahontas Tanning Company oc- 
curred in the packing house plant of 
the Jacob Dold Packing Company at 
Kansas City, Missouri, about twenty- 
five years ago. The packing house, 
slaughter house and refrigerating plant 
were destroyed and were covered by 
general form policies. 

“Immediately after the fire a repre- 
sentative of the insured visited the local 
representatives of the various companies 
at Kansas City, and requested that per- 
mission be granted the insured to ‘han- 
dle the salvage,’ and thinking that this 
request had reference to the salvage in 
the packing house plant, they did not 
hesitate to sign the permit. But with 
this document in their possession the 
insured immediately proceeded to send 
$750,000 worth of meat which was con- 
tained in two warehouses, situated one 
hundred feet distant from the main 
plant, to all portions of the country, 
sell same at the market and present a 
bill to the insurance companies for 
about $250,000 for loss on the meat and 
expense attendant upon the sale thereof. 
_ “The warehouses received their re- 
frigeration by underground pipes from 
the refrigerating plant, which was de- 
stroyed. There was no fire, smoke or 
water within one hundred feet of these 
warchouses. The meat therein was cov- 
ered by specific policies, entirely inde- 
pendent of the general form policies 
covering on the pack house plant, and 
the question arose as to whether this 
was a direct loss by fire. 

“The companies were of course in no 
position to litigate this case on account 
of the document which their representa- 
tives had signed, giving the insured per- 
mission to handle the salvage, but two 
prominent insurance lawyers expressed 
the opinion that this was a direct loss 
by fire and that the companies were 
liable. 

“The point of difference between the 
Dold case and that of the Pocahontas 
Tanning Company lies in the fact that 
the meat was a finished product, where- 
as the hides were in process. And in 
the Dold case the insurance was spe- 
cific and in the Tanning Company case 
it was blanket. 

“The sequgl in the Dold case was that 
the companies demanded an arbitration 
as to the amount of loss and the arbi- 
trators rendered an award in favor of 
the Jacob Dold Packing Company for 
$300,000, or $50,000 more than their orig- 
inal claim,” 


NEW MANAGER IN LONDON 


F. Reddrop Made Head of An Important 
ffice of L. & L. & G.; Harold 
Warner Assistant Manager 





F. Reddrop has been appointed Lon- 
don executive of the Liverpool & Lon- 
don & Globe. He has been sub-manager 
at London. Forty years of his life have 
been spent in the company’s service. He 
has been closely associated with Hugh 
Lewis for some years. 

Harold Warner has been made assist- 
ant manager at London. 





CASE SUCCEEDS SIPPELL 

F. W. Sippell, special of the Boston 
and Old Colony in western Pennsylvania 
and who has resigned, is succeeded by 
Howard T. Case, special agent for the 
company in West Virginia. Leaving 
Union College, where he took an engi- 
neering course, Mr. Case entered a 
brokerage office. In a short while his 
ability attracted the attention of an in- 
surance service company, which imme- 
diately employed him. He left to go 
with the special risk department of the 
Boston and Old Colony as general in- 
spector, where his faculty of looking at 
insurance problems from both the 
agent’s and assured’s standpoint made 
him valuable. In November, 1923, an 
opening occurred in West Virginia and 
he was sent there as special agent. 
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SUN 
INSURANCE OFFICE OF LONDON 
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UNITED STATES BRANCH 
55 Fifth Ave. - New York 
WESTERN DEPARTMENT: 
Wrigley Bldg., 410 N. Michigan Ave. 
Chicago 
PACIFIC DEPARTMENT: 
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THE HANOVER 


Continuously in business since 1852 















The real strength of an insurance com- 
pany is in the conservatism of its man- 
agement, and the management of THE 
HANOVER is an absolute assurance of 
the security of its policy. 


CHARLES W. HIGLEY, President 


MONTGOMERY CLARK, Vice-President 
J. G. HOLLMAN, Secy. 
H. T. GIBERSON, Treasurer 
F. E. SAMMONS, Asst. Secy. 
A. E. GILBERT, Asst. Secy. 


HOME. OFFICE 
Hanover Bldg., 34 Pine St. 
NEW YORK 


Howie, Jarvis & Wright, Inc., General Agents 
Metropolitan District 
81 JOHN STREET 
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ask for it. 





Declaration of Independence 


FACSIMILE copy of the Declara- 
tion of Independence has been is- 
sued by the John Hancock Mutual Life I 
Insurance Company. oy 


This reproduction is a composite re- x 
duced fascimile, one-quarter size, taken € 
from a facsimile reproduction of the nal 
original Declaration of Independence a 
made by W. I. Stone, in 1823, under the we), 
direction of John Quincy Adams, then Nn 
Secretary of State. 
grossed Declaration is in the custody of 
the Librarian of Congress at Washing- Kr 
ton. The John Hancock Company will RS 
be glad to send a copy of the Declaration f 
to any person sufficiently interested to ali 





LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
or & > 


BOSTON MASSACHUSET 


OVER SIXTY YEARS IN BUSINESS. 
INSURING NEARLY TWO BILLION DOLLARS fp 
IN POLICIES ON 3,500,000 LIVES f 
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Points Out Hazards 
of Gas Filling Tanks 


GRAVITY HEADS DANGEROUS 


Fire in Private Garage Here Shows De- 
fects Which Ought to Be 
Corrected in Garages 


The New York Board of Fire Under 
writers draws some important conclu- 
sions regarding the safe installations of 
gasolene storage and filling tanks from 
a fire, accompanied by severe explosions 
which occurred in June at 143 East 40th 
Street. The report is signed by Wm. B. 
White, chief inspector of the Bureau of 
Surveys of the Board. The building is 
a three and one-story ordinary brick 
structure with a basement under front 
portion. The first floor over basement 
is of reinforced cinder concrete con 
struction bet.veen steel I beams. The 
beams are protected by arch construc 
tion on webs and 114” to 2” of cinder 
concrete on flanges. The basement side 
walls are of stone, cement covered. 

Occupied by A. De Lamar as a private 
automobile garage on first floor with 
chauffeurs’ dwellings on second and 
third floors, the report says. The heat- 
ing plant is located in basement and con- 
sists of one asbestos-covered sectional 
boiler and one small water heater, both 
use coal fuel and are connected to suit 
able brick flue. An oil separator is also 
located in basement in a 4” hollow tile 
enclosure from floor to ceiling, with one 
opening through first floor about 2 feet 
square, protected by a sheet metal trap 
door. The entrance to basement is from 
the street, outside of building. A hydrau- 
lic gasolene storage system was installed 
in 1912 on premises by the Hydraulic 
Oil Storage Company (a concern now 
out of business). It consisted of one 
275-gallon gasolene tank, located under 
ground, under sidewalk above basement 
floor level and near coal chute. 

A water pipe is attached to the bot 
tom of the tank and connected to the 
city water supply and sewer; gasolene is 
admitted to the tank from the fill box 
at curb; fill pipe is vented by a vent 
pipe terminating at ceiling of first floor. 
This vent pipe contains an automatic 
valve to prevent discharge of gasolene 
out of vent pipe. By means of a valve, 
water is admitted into bottom of tank, 
forcing the gasolene out of pipe con 
nected to top of storage tank and lead 
ing to draw off station on first floor 
which is equipped with gauge and proper 
hose and nozzle. This water valve also 
controls the sewer connection to tank 
and permits of tank drainage when fill 
ing is desired. The water and gasolene 
pipes pass through the basement and 
are exposed about 12” below the ceiling. 


Gasolene Spreads on Water 


“At 4 P. M. on the afternoon of June 
16, smoke was seen coming from the 
street opening leading to basement by 
a person on the street who turned in 
fire alarm at a corner box. ‘The fire 
department arrived a few minutes later, 
and the men, lead by Thomas Murtha, 
Acting Battalion Chief, entered the 
smoke-filled cellar with hose. The pres- 
ence of gasolene vapors were readily 
detected. The sectional steam heating 
boiler was not in use and contained no 
fire, but the small water heater was in 
use and contained a coal fire which 
supplied the necessary means for ignit- 
ing the gasolene vapors. As water was 
poured into the basement the gasolene 
present therein floated on top of the 
water and raised with the water level 
until the level of the firebox of the coal 
fuel water heater was reached or nearly 
so, igniting the gasolene vapors. 

After the firemen had been in the 
basement a short time an explosion of 
gasolene vapors occurred, seriously in- 
juring Thomas Murtha and Robert A. 
Jackson and less seriously seven other 
firemen, also three men employed by the 
Cx lidated Gas Company, who were 
sta ding at the opening on the street 
leading to basement. About fifteen 
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minutes later, there was another less vio- 
lent explosion and at intervals there- 
after several minor explosions occurred, 
all of which produced more or less black 
smoke, but only in the first explosion 
were flames visible. A hole was broken 
through the 4” hollow tile enclosure 
containing the oil separator and the iron 
trap on the first floor opened, in order 
to provide an additional vent other than 
from the street entrance, for the base- 
ment in order to facilitate fire fighting. 
Water was used in large quantities and 
the entire basement flooded with about 
four feet of water extinguishing the 
fire in the coal fuel water heater and 
thus preventing further explosions. The 
yvasolene storage system was emptied. 
The illuminating gas supplied to the 
house was cut off during the course of 
fire fighting, shortly after the first ex- 
plosion. 
Conclusions 

“This fire and explosion has empha- 
sized some important points in connec 
tion with the safeguarding of installa- 
tions of gasolene storage and _ filling 
stations. 

“1. That the storage of gasolene un 
der gravity or pressure head is more 
hazardous than tanks buried below the 
lowest floor and depending on suction 
pumps to remove the gasolene. This 
tank had a gravity head due to the fact 
that it was buried under the sidewalk 
above the level of the basement floor. 
\s a result, gasolene which seeped 
through the orifice due to the loose con 
nection either through the tank or at 
the pipe connection thereto, flowed by 
gravity through the coal chute on to the 
cellar floor. The fact that a moderate 
amount of water pressure was put up- 
on the tank and its fittings to force the 
gasolene out, served to increase the 
amount of the gasolene leak. 

“2. The gasolene pipe leading from 
the tank was tightly cemented where 
it passed through the foundation wall 
and any unequal settlement of the tank 


and the building would put a strain on 
the pipe connection which principally 
caused the leak in this case.: It would, 
therefore, seem important to fill in 
around pipes where they pass through 
such walls with some flexibile material 
so as to give some allowance for settle- 
ment.” 


Cc. 38.5. MILLER ‘IN IOWA 


Talks To Agents Advising Them To 
Keep Before Public As Much As 
Possible 


One of the leading addresses at the 
recent convention of the Iowa agents 
was that of Chauncey S. S. Miller, pub- 
licity manager of the North British & 
Mercantile, Pennsylvania, Common- 
wealth and Mercantile. His talk was 
helpful. 

“Today, as never before, the local 
agent can and must broadcast himself 
and his business,” he said. ‘His com- 
panies are ready and eager to supply the 
motif day after day; but the agent must 
do most of the broadcasting himself. 
National broadcasting of merchantable 
commodities is growing fast. But insur- 
ance is bought—not sold. The insur- 
ance consumer will not “demand” the 
protection he needs. Oral solicitation 
is necessary practically always—but 
‘nobody keeps the postman out.’ 

“The fastest growing local agencies 
today are those that are making good 
use of the literature liberally supplied 
by their companies to stimulate popu- 
larity. 

“So varied are the covers he can pro- 
vide—so increasing is the need of these 
indemnities—that the one-man orches- 
tra who broadcasts ‘Himself & Com- 
pany’ has unprecedented opportunities 
not only to increase his commissions 
but to enlighten patrons and prospects 
to such an extent that his future income 
from covers not familiar heretofore to 
his patrons and to prospects will be 
greatly augmented.” 

















A, R. MONROE, President 
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N. T. Miller’s Feelings 
Hurt by Article 


FIRE MARSHAL OF _ INDIANA 


Says That The Eastern Underwriter 
Should Have Put His Department 
in List of Good Fire Marshals 


THe EAsierN UNDERWRITER has _ fre- 
ceived from Newman T. Miller, state 
fire marshal of Indiana, a letter saying 
that his department should have been 
included in the list of good fire marshal 
offices in its article condemning fire 
marshal administration as generally op- 
erated (at the expense of fire insurance 
companies) in about sixty-six states in 
the United States. It follows: 

“It was with much surprise that I 
read the article entitled ‘Are Fire Mar- 
shals Worth the Cost of Their Mainte- 
nance?” in your Se “ptember 26th issue; 
prc that a journal of the standing 
of Tue Eastern UNDbDERwRITER should 
publish such an article as authentic, 
wherein there appear glowing inaccur- 
acies, especially apparent relative to 
Indiana, a state not included in your 
exceptions. 

“IT am at a loss to know where in 
Indiana an employee could be found 
who is not a politician, including the 
employees of insurance companies, as 
the inhabitants of the state without re- 
gard to sex breathe in a political atmo- 
sphere three hundred and sixty-five days 
in each year. 

“That the article labelled ‘political 
soft jobs” is not the sinecure reported 
can be easily ascertained by investigat- 
ing the course of instruction required 
and examination held of each applicant's 
knowledge prior to the appointment. I 
am not contending that criticism is not 
in some cases justified, but certainly In- 
diana does not come under that classi- 
fication.” 


HENRY W. GRAY, JR., BACK 


Hartford Executive Spent All of His 
Time Abroad Journeying About 
Paris 


Henry W. — Jr., of the London 
& Lancashire; Law, Union & Rock and 
Orient, has returned from [urope. 
While some insurance men tire them- 
selves out chasing all over the Conti- 
nent trying to eat breakfast in Genoa, 
lunch in Ilorence and dinner in Rome, 
all the same day, Mr. Gray took rooms 
in Paris, strolled along the Bois, cast 
one eye nonchalantly at the revues, 
sipped white rock at the Cafe de la Paix, 
mingled with the crowd at Longchamps, 
shopped a bit on the rue Royale, sur- 
veyed the old masters at the Louvre, 
dived each morning into the columns of 
the Paris //erald, carefully ducked the 
French cigarets and the grisettes, and 
called on “Teddy” Rousseau at the Guar- 
anty Trust, as all good Americans do. 
As for Berlin, Vienna, Brussels and Nice 
he left them flat. 

“It takes a long time for the average 
man to get to Paris,’ he said to THE 
EASTERN UNpbeRWrITER. “Why not give 
it the once over when you once reach 
the place? There really is lots to see 
there. It is not like King Tut’s Tomb, 
which involves a long, troublesome jour- 
ney, and there is nothing there after you 
finally land; so they tell us.” 


ANOTHER ADVISORY BOARD 


Schuylkill County, Pennsylvania, will 
organize an Insurance Advisory Board 
October 16 at Pottsville. 
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Depreciation Element 
In Fire Insurance 


SURVEYED FOR’ UNIVERSITY 


One Which Must Be Carefully Handled 
By Experts; Extremely Difficult 
To Fix Percentages 








The survey of fire insurance policies of 
the world, made by Paul Irvin Young in 
senior research work at the University of 
Pennsylvania, has attracted considerable at- 


tention as Young had the aid of a number 
of prominent European economic and in- 
surance students. His analysis of depre- 
ciation in fire insurance risks is interesting 
and follows in part: 


All fire insurance policies take into 
consideration in some form, the element 
of depreciation, some explicitly, as in- 
demnity arises, and allowance is always 
made for the decrease in value of an asset. 
There is no policy used, to the knowl- 
edge of the writer, in any part of the 
world, that fails to mention this impor- 
tant consideration. 

The element of depreciation is at its 
best, one to be carefully handled by ex- 
pert accountants. Upon consultation 
with able accountants there comes to 
light several methods of allotting to this 
factor the importance that it possesses. 
The underwriter, the insured and in- 
vested interests as well ask the just mode 
of deducting the depreciation. In gen- 
eral terms depreciation may be defined 
as “that increment which must be de- 
ducted from the original cost, to cover 
damage to the market price of the asset, 
caused by natural use, by exposure to the 
elements, by latent defects of construc- 
tion, and by decline in locative value.” 
A multitude of factors thus enters into 
the calculation of a scientific deprecia- 
tion factor, one that requires a vast 
knowledge of the elementaries of a large 
number of industries, practices, ma- 
terials, and economics. 

How Can Depreciation Be Figured? 

This is far from the method used in 
actual practice. Without seeming to 
make a dangerous statement leading to 
the assumption of haphazard means of 
determining depreciation factors, the 
question may be asked, “Just when is 
a building twenty-five per cent de- 
preciated? When fifty per cent? 
it be only one-quarter or one-half use- 
ful, or is yet another element to be taken 
into consideration?” Granting the lat- 
ter as a basis for argumentation, what 
reasonable means may be devised to de- 
termine the point at which a_ building 
can be said to be one-half useful? Fol- 
lowing the same reasoning conversely, 
may it be justly held that building hav- 
ing the twenty-five per cent factor as 
signed to it, at the age of twenty years, 
be entitled to the fifty per cent factor 
at the end of forty years? 

Obviously this method may be found 
satisfactory when it comes to the book 
record of an asset. Such an asset hav- 
ing debited to it pericdical uniform 
amounts may, in fact, be entirely writ- 
ten off the books by the creation of re- 
serve accounts, and no anxiety need be 
felt for the “disappearance” of the asset. 
But on the other hand there is no sane 
man who would be willing to commit 
himself to the admission that the very 
fact of an account on the books of a 
company showing the asset entirely off- 
set by reserve accounts, would be con- 
clusive proof of the non-existence of that 
asset. Depreciation is an entirely differ- 
ent proposition when considered in re- 
lation to fire insurance than when con- 
sidered from the accountant’s point of 
view. 

It scarcely needs mention to remind 
one of the complexities that arise in con- 
sidering this single, easily definable 
point. Opposed to the intangible item 
of depreciation there is the question of 
appreciaiton, tending only to further 
complicate the matter. This latter has 


proved itself of tremendous importance 
during the last decade, when replace- 
ment values and labor hire have risen 


Must . 


so as to double and treble the original 
cost of construction, and correspondingly 
influencing even the smallest job of re- 
placement made necessary by reason of 
fire. As well, the installation of steel 
girders, for instance, in a building pre- 
viously built of wood alone, will tend to 
offset the natural depreciation on the 
whole, due to wear and tear, action cf 
the weather, etc., so that no rough and 
ready rule of procedure can be devised 
to cope adequately with the situation. 


Actual Depreciation 

Actual appreciation of a building will 
frequently result in a just, but neverthe- 
less intolerable situation, upon the cc- 
currence of a fire. It is well known that 
insureds are delinquent when it comes 
to adjusting the amount of insurance to 
current market value of their insured 
property. Since a large percentage of 
insurance is issued under coinsurance 
clauses, rising market values continually 
lower the margin of recovery possible 
under the policy, and it becomes con- 
stantly less and less. This is a situation 
that is not thoroughly understood by a 
vast number of policyholders, and fre- 
quently results in embarrassment and ill- 
feeling. Indeed, a man’s. insurance 
policy has, in more than one instance, 
been referred to as unfair, and as quite 
irreconcilable to the viewpoint of the 


average man holding insurance. It would 
require little demonstration to prove how 
erroneous is such an attitude and how 
important should be the harmony be- 
tween market value and face of policy. 

Actual embarrassment brought about 
through the application of the co-insur- 
ance clause, arises not from a desire of 
the company to keep loss payments 
down to a minimum, but rather for the 
purpose of preventing an insured from 
losing at the hands of the great num- 
ber of underinsured people who take ad- 
vantage of the probability of a small 
loss, by subscribing to a small amount 
of insurance in relation to total value. 
Naturally, if every loss be paid on a 
dollar for dollar basis, the small insurer 
will profit at the expense of the ones 
who are fully insured—it being assumed 
their likelihood of a small loss is identical 
with that of the ones underinsured. The 
one will be paying into the coffers of 
the company, say ten times the premium 
of the other, and there is practically the 
same probability of risk. In other words, 
insurance conducted on this basis, for a 
certain unfortunate class of people, 
amounts to nothing more nor less than 
a gambling proposition, at which the 
properly insured persons contribute be- 
yond their share to the winnings of their 
more fortunate brothers. 





Depeciation at its best, can only be 
handled justly by an experienced per- 
son. Years of work in inspection, ad- 
justing, and underwriting, as well as the 
factor of personal contact, will enable a 
man to assign a depreciation factor 
which closely approaches the correct 
figure, and it will be arrived at with 
nothing more than a careful scrutiny of 
age, occupancy, present market condi- 
tions and general appearance. A build- 
ing is truly as old as it looks. Fre- 
quently the depreciation factor in ad- 
justing a loss, becomes practically little 
less than the matter of bargaining be- 
tween the insured and the company 
representative. 


HERBERT FULLER DIES 

Herbert Fuller, for many years vice- 
president of the Boston, in charge of the 
marine office in this city, died Monday 
morning at his home here after an ill- 
ness lasting several years. He was 
seventy-five years of age and is survived 
by his widow, a daughter and oi sons. 


Sorn at East Corinth, Me., . Fuller 
entered marine insurance Foy: an early 
age. He was elected vice-president of 


the Boston shortly after that company 
was organized and came to New York 
forty-five years ago, retiring a few years 
ago on account of ill health. 
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Time to Start Winter Fires 


The setting in of colder weather brings with it a 
rise in the loss ratio due to faulty heating apparatus 
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clients to inspect and overhaul heating plants and 
chimneys before starting their winter fires. 
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re pouring into the offices of the 
National Association at 80 Maiden Lane, 


\ ‘ 1 


‘ Yor| 
National Association Strengthening Its 


Line of Defense 


In his Chattanooga address Mr. Ben 
nett said in part 
4] 


ence of certain insurance 
companies known to be under the con 
lemnation of the resolution, ominous ? 
ve to believe that it is their usual 

" t——caring naught what a conven 

» Jong as the agents do noth 

to interfere with their wrongful prac 


Because oO} the practice Oo} these 
compan ind ome indications that 
others are encouraged by their actions 

» leat it the une direction, the Na 
ional A 


ociation has found it necessary 
to strengthen its lines of defense and to 
be alert in opposing what even the least 
| int an influence tend 
d perhaps even to de 
t! e American Agency System. 


mist se 
must ( 


Bank Agencies 


full well that the action of 
that continue to appoint 


Ww companie 


bank agents 1s extremely dangerous to 
ur ment of livelihood \ logical ex 
tension ¢ the practice to if ultimate 
onclusions means your utter extermina 
oO1 Bankers a uch, are rarely able to 
resist the temptation to apply the 


coercion of the money-lending privilege 


oO Torres cust 


omers to place their insur 


ince with the banl \nd when a banker 
take idvantage of confidential informa 
tion in his possession to force insurance 
business his wa uch practice is inde 


fensible and un-American \n insurance 


pan which makes such appoint 
ment i went not only adds to the 
confusion in the business but to that ex 
tent is breaking down the morale of the 
\merican Agency System 
“Neither is it necessary to contend in 
inv convention of insurance agents that 


the property rights of agents in their 
usine is a sacred possession which we 
re oblivated by every principle of pro 
tection and safety to defend 

ity for protecting ourselves 
rainst these dangers was so evident at 
Milwaukee that the resolution passed 
ere leaped instinetively from the minds 
f the members there assembled They 
lemanded a clear and emphatic stand, 
tripped of every doubt as to intent 
The re olution leave no room for mis 
nderstanding the mandate which it car 
re to the executive officers 


Asks For Allegiance 


here is but one practical way of as- 


uring the action desired and_= con 
templated in these instructions It lies in 
n unmistakable allegiance to those com 

ho are loyal to our principles 
withholding favor from. those 
known by their actions and their prac 
tices to be out of sympathy with our in 


terest If company continually and 
intentionally increases bank agency ap 
ointment r engages in a practice cal 
culated to destroy a local board, or de 
nies the agent’s ownership of his expira 
tio! or violates other of our established 
rinciple it is continually and = inten 
illy operating against vou. If a com 
i! indicate by its actions or by state 
ments of its officers that it does not sub 
cribe to our principles, that company 
s lending itself to the destruction of our 
reanizatic ind no member of the Na 
ional Association should longer ignore 
the attack 


“We are not eng red 


at 1 nor do we pro 
warfare against 
than in the support of 
principles which the agents and almost 
all of the company officials agree to be 
sound at ‘esome. It is a well estab 
lished theory underwriting that an 
agent must know something about the 
business and give a considerable portion 
of lis time to its handling if his opera- 


¢ 


Dose enyad< nm any 


companies other 


tions are to produce safe underwriting. 
It is recognized by nearly all insurance 
executives that the public is entitled to 
the ma&ximum of service on policies is- 
ued and that this is impossible except 
through the activities of qualified, ef- 
ficient agents. 

“It is not straining a point to say that 
the great majority of those constituting 
the insurance leadership of the country 
are in accord with the idea that the 
business created by agents in the orderly 
handling of their duties not only carries 
with it a property right that should be 
recognized, but that it is good business 
to recognize and maintain such a right. 
In other words, there is general accept- 
ance of the thought that agents could not 
afford to put into their solicitation, their 
selection and their inspections the 
cnergy, care and attention necessary to 
the safety of companies and the protec- 
tion of the public unless they are as- 
ured of a continuing proprietorship. 

“So we are not only maintaining a de- 
fense against inroads upon our own in- 
come but we are establishing opposition 
to further assaults upon theories that al- 
most all of the leaders of insurance agree 
are necessary to company safety, public 
service and property protection. 

“No man will be so foolish as to sug 
vest that the business should be left to 
the incompetent and inefficient, or that 
the competent service-giving agent 
should be deprived of any of his rights 
or his just compensation. 

“As already pointed out, there would 
be no competent service-giving agents if 
there was not the opportunity to create 
a property right that would guarantee 
a proper and continuing reward for their 
efforts. Without the — service-giving 
agents, assured to the business by such 
established values, insurance would not 
have that standing which it must have to 
be as it is the basis of all business. 
Banking itself could not exist without 
credit, while credit could not be main- 
tained without security. Security could 
not exist without insurance protection 
against the hazards to which property of 
all classes are constantly exposed. Hence 
the theory and the principle that the 
ownership which the agent creates by his 
work and the intelligent application of 
his knowledge of the business is his own, 
is on a foundation as broad as all busi- 
ness. 


Louisville 


“We have said that we will stand with 
those who recognize the principles upon 
which our American Agency System is 
founded and that we will refuse to en- 
courage those who undertake to under- 
mine or break down those principles. 
We have assumed an obligation for the 
maintenance of the business generally 
and we have further charged ourselves 
with the protection of not only our own 
members, but as well all agents, in their 
right to the enjoyment of the fruits of 
their industry, For ourselves we ought 
to be steadfast. To those companies 
which have continually and consistently 
recognized our principles and co-op- 
erated with us in our ideas of what is 
right and proper in business we owe 
carnest allegiance and a consistent and 
teady appreciation. To that group of 
companies which lined up on our side in 
the famous Louisville controversy we 
owe a large degree of loyalty and back- 
ing and sympathy and reward. They 
stepped into our ranks, saluted our flag 
and followed our leadership when it cost 
them dearly, and they have remained 
steadfast in the faith. Can we be fair to 
ourselves if we fail to show our con- 
tinued appreciation in a substantial way? 
Can we be fair to all those companies 
who are our friends and who join with 
us in our battle for principle if we do 
not heartily, and in every practical and 
legal way, show our condemnation of the 
small percentage of companies that 
threaten to undermine our interests and 
destroy the American Agency System? 


“You have read the resolution. You 
know that the principles for which we 
stand are recognized by the great bulk 
of executive direction in the business of 
insurance in this country. You know 
that our friends should be rewarded and 
our favor and support withheld from 
those who seek to injyre us. You know 
that our own advancement, progress and 
livelihood depend upon a firm’ stand 
against any movement that will destroy 
the essential elements of our business. 
And you know that we alone hold in our 
hands the power to check these bad 
practices. In the fulfillment of our ob- 
ligation to ourselves, our loyal companies 
and the public whom we serve, we should 
be unswerving in our allegiance to those 
companies which recognize our rights 
and co-operate with us in keeping the 
business upon that high plane of ef- 
ficiency and ethical practices necessary 
to the protection of all interests—the 
public, the companies and the agents.” 





Calls Attention of New York Agents 
to Resolution Passed at Milwaukee 
Convention 

President Eugene A. Beach of the 
New York State Association of Local 
Agents, has issued a statement in which 
he asks members of the association to be 
ready to take “a proper position” on the 
Milwaukee resolution when the national 
executive officers act. There was only 
one resolution passed at Milwaukee, 
says Mr. Beach, but that “was impor- 
tant and constructive.” 

“Tt called the attention of agents,” 
continued Mr. Beach, “all over the coun- 
try to the necessity of supporting the 
companies loyal to the principles of our 
organizations, and calling upon agents 
to take a definite stand in regard to those 
companies who. steadfastly refuse to 
abide by or assist other companies and 
agents in ideals which make for good 
practices and which mean the continua- 
tion of the American Agency system. 

“As many of you know, this resolu- 
tion was the result of the action of a 
comparatively small number of com- 
panies who have declared their intention 
of refusing to accept the principles of 
agents’ ownership of expirations and the 
appointment of bank agencies. Each 
member of the New York State Asso- 
ciation is a member of the National As- 
sociation and you should carefully follow 
the work of the executive committee as 
regards the carrying out of the above 
instructions and be prepared to take a 
proper position when the matter is 
finally placed before the agents by the 
national officers.” 


JONES COMMITTEE NAMED 





New Executive Committee of National 
Ass’n of Insurance Agents Num- 
bers Leading Agents 
The National Association of Insurance 
Agents has named as members of its new 
executive committee agents who in most 
cases are nationally known figures in the 
association. Cliff C. Jones, Kansas City, 
chairman, was elected to his position at 
the Milwaukee convention. Thomas C. 
Moffatt, Newark, president of the na- 
tional body, is ex-officio a member of 
the committee. The other members ap- 


pointed this week are as follows: 

FE. M. Allen, past president of the Na- 
tional Association, Helena, Ark.; James 
T. Catlin, Jr., Danville, Va.; Frank L. 
Gardner, former president of the New 
York Association, Poughkeepsie, N. Y.; 
Percy H. Goodwin, San Diego, Cal.; 
Walter T. Greene, Milwaukee, Wis.; 
David J. Main, Denver, Colo.; and Don- 
ald G. North, regional vice-president for 
New England and president of the Con- 
necticut Association, New Haven. 

It is expected that the new executive 
committee will be called together at na- 
tional headquarters in New York the last 
week of October for the purpose of lay- 
ing out and discussing the year’s work. 





Many of the Leading 
Agencies in the United 
States now Represent 


The 


WORLD 


Fire and Marine Insurance Co. 
HARTFORD, CONN. 





Capital, $1,000,000 Surplus, $1,000,000 
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RALPH B. Ives, President 





Why Not You? 


Fire 

Automobile 

Inland Marine and Coastwise 
Tornado 

Rain, Hail 

Rent, Rental Value 
Leasehold 

Use and Occupancy 
Profits 

Sprinkler Leakage 
Registered Mail 

Parcel Post 

Tourists’ Baggage 
Salesmen’s Samples 
Transit Floaters 
Automobile Truck Transit 
Explosion 

Riot and Civil Commotion 








“* Then give to THE WORLD the 
best that you have and the best 
wil come back to you.”’ 














ANTHONY MATRE, Pres. 
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Again to Try For 
Agents’ Qualification 


ACTION IN NEWARK IS TAKEN 





New Jersey Association Passes Resolu- 
tions; Correspondence With Counsel 
Doyle of National Board 





At the annual meeting of the New 
Jersey agents’ association last week it 
was decided to take another shot at the 
passage of both agency qualification and 
brokerage qualification bills and also to 
consider employing a counsel who after 
consultations with the Insurance De- 
partment and others interested could 
help draw up bills that will satisfy 
everybody. It was with great regret 
that President Rippe told the members 
of the association that it had been neces- 
sary to withdraw the qualification 
measure which had been before the last 
session of the legislature. No secret 
was made of the fact that the principal 
opposition came from the National 
Board’s counsel, and there was a senti- 
ment expressed by one or two agents 
that the association should again confer 
with the National Board’s attorney, J. 
H. Doyle, and that if no headway could 
be made “to go ahead anyway as this is 
a proposition that interests us more 
than any other.” 

The principal objection to the old bill 
was the retaliatory feature which alien- 


ated the support* of some of the com- 
panies 
‘Bogte Outlines Objections 

Secretary Speigelberg of the associa- 
tion read some correspondence he had 
had with Mr. Doyle on the subject of the 
uniform qualification bill. He had writ- 
ten to the counsel asking him frankly 
to outline his reasons for opposition. 
Mr. Doyle replied that there were four 
oppositions, as follows: 

First: Because you failed to take into 
consideration existing laws in 
relation to domestic companies 
and _ solicitors ; 

Second: Because of the retaliation 
features of other states against 
New Jersey companies; 

3ecause in its original and 
first amended draft it did not 
follow the provisions of the so- 
called uniform bill; 

Fourth: Because in its final draft it 
imposed an additional charge 
upon the agents and companies, 
_arising to care for the quali- 
fication feature, and was not 
limited to the license fee now 
exacted in your State. 

Mr. Speigelberg came back with this 

letter: 

“Do I understand from your letter of 
June 12th that the Uniform Bill does not 
meet with your approval? You speci- 
fically mention four objections but it is 
not quite clear to the writer whether 
such objections relate to the Uniform 
sill. Will you kindly clarify this mat- 
ter so that I can properly render my 
report?” 

Mr. Doyle’s reply follows: 

“The first two objections run to the 
uniform bill on account of conditions 
peculiar to the State of New Je rsey. The 
third objection runs to the bill in its 
original and first amended form, and the 
fourth to the final draft because of the 
additional charge upon the agents and 
companies. The so-called uniform bill 
does not contemplate any additional 
charge from the licenge fee now exacted 
In a state.” 


Third: 





VOTE FOR ATLANTIC CITY 

The New Jersey Association of Un- 
derwriters last week passed a resolution 
favoring Atlantic City as the place for 
the next convention of the National As- 
sociation. Manager Fleming, of the 
National Board’s conservation depart- 
ment, delivered an interesting address 


at the agents’ luncheon in Newark last 
week. 
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T. W. COCKER PRESIDENT 
Paterson Man Elected Head of New 


Jersey Association of Underwriters— 
The New Vice-Presidents 


Thomas W. Cocker, of Paterson, N. J., 
is the new head of the New Jersey As- 
sociation of Underwriters. He has been 
in the local agency business for some 
years and at one time was a special agent 
of the Detroit National. 

R. M. Ekings, of Paterson, was elected 
secretary-treasurer. The vice-presidents 
elected are: William S. Naulty, Newark; 
D. S. Schenck, Jersey City; S. M. Meek- 
er, Elizabeth; S. W. Griffith, Morris- 
town; A. B. Craig, Blairstown; William 
Fraser, Perth Amboy; H. Birdsall, Red 
Jank; C. A. Worthington, Trenton; W. 
A. Faunce, Atlantic City; S. D. Taylor, 
Vineland; I. B. Keiser, Hohokus. 


THE TRAVELERS FIRE 
New Subsidiary of Travelers Insurance 
Co. to Have $500,000 Capital and 
$500,000 Paid-in Surplus 


The organization of the Travelers Fire 
Insurance Company is announced as a 
new subsidiary of the Travelers Insur- 
ance Company. It will have the same 
board of directors as the Travelers In- 
surance Company. 

The charter making it possible for the 
Travelers Fire to be organized by the 
Travelers was received in 1915. In 1923 
a new charter was granted with more 
liberal provisions. The capital stock will 
be $500,000, the paid-in surplus, $500,000. 
Louis F. Butler will be president of the 
Travelers Fire. 





TO ELECT MALLALIEU? 

It is reported that W. FE. Mallalieu, 
general manager of the National Board 
of Fire Underwriters, will be elected 
head of the Blue Goose at the coming 
annual meeting. 


25% for 


LOOKS DEAD IN NEW JERSEY 


Compulsory Auto Proposition Not Be- 
fore Public Inasmuch as Commis- 
sion Has Not Met Yet 


It was stated at the New Jersey con- 
vention of insurance agents last week 
that the compulsory automobile insur- 
ance commission in that state has not 
had a meeting yet; further, that one of 
the men appointed on the commission 
failed for renomination and is, there- 
fore, off. Nevertheless, insurance agents 
are studying the proposition carefully in 
order to be prepared to protect their 
business. 


GENERAL ADJUSTER RETIRES 

Charles R. Thompson, general adjuster 
of the Pacific.department of the Vire- 
man’s Fund has retired from active ser- 
vice under the retirement and pension 
plan of the company. Born in Illinois 
Mr. Thompson went to Seattle and en- 
tered insurance forty-two years ago. 
He was twenty-one years with the Fire- 
man’s lund, part of the time as special 
agent and for the last ten years as gen- 
eral adjuster. His duties have now been 
taken over by Assistant Secretary John 
S. French. 


RAISE AUTO COMMISSIONS 

The West Virginia Uniformity Asso- 
ciation, which put the new 20% commis- 
sion scale into effect for fire and auto- 
mobile insurance, has adopted a scale of 
automobile insurance for the 
city of Wheeling. This increase was 
made because several marine companies 
writing there are not bound by the rules 
of the fire amnion association. 


NEW ARRIVAL 
William I. Hamilton, special agent of 
The American for Eastern New York 
State territory, announces the arrival of 
a son and heir on October Ist. 
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Uberto C. Crosby Dies 
After Long Illness 


OVER 50 YEARS IN INSURANCE 





Former U. S. Manager of Royal Ex- 
change Was 77 Years Old; Expert 
on Sprinklered Risks 





Uberto C. Crosby, of Brookline, Mass., 
former United States manager of the 
Royal Exchange for several years, died 
last Friday while asleep at his summer 
home at Nantucket. He was seventy- 
seven years old and for several months 
was in delicate health as the result of 
two paralytic strokes. Funeral services, 
held Sunday at Nantucket and Tuesday 
at the grave in the family plot at Cen- 
treville on Cape Cod were attended by 
several leading fire insurance men who 
were close friends of Mr. Crosby and 
formerly field associates with him in New 
England. His passing was keenly re- 
gretted by the many friends he had in 
the insurance fraternity. 

Among those yng the funeral as 
representatives of the National Board of 
Fire Underwriters were the following: 


William B. Clark, chairman of the 
Aetna; E. G. Snow, president of the 
Home; C. G. Smith, president of the 


Great American; Col. A. H. Wray, re- 
tired United States manager of the 
Commercial Union, and FE. G. Richards, 
former United States manager of the 
North British & Mercantile. 

In 1866, at the age of nineteen, Mr. 
Crosby entered insurance as a clerk in 
the Worcester office of the Bay State 
Fire. Later he was made secretary of 
the company and when it retired after 
the Boston fire in 1872 he joined the 
Commercial Union as special agent. 
This position he kept for eleven years 
and then went as a special with the 
Phenix of Brooklyn, for sixteen years. 
For five years, from 1900 to 1905, Mr. 
Crosby was president of the New Hamp- 
shire Fire, and then for the following 
six years he managed the United States 
branch of the Royal Exchange. 

One of Mr. Crosby’s chief contribu- 
tions to fire insurance was to encourage 
the writing of sprinklered risks, written 
many years ago almost exclusively by 
mutuals. He is survived by Mrs. Crosby, 
a son, Everett U. Crosby, of Brown, 
Crosby & Co., Inc., brokers in this city, 
and a daughter. Mr. Crosby and Mr. 
Richards were brothers-in-law, their 
wives being sisters. 





Law Association Adopts 
Amended York-Antwerp Rules 

The International Law Association at 
Stockholm last month adopted the pro- 
posed changes in the York-Antwerp 
Rules, calling them now the York-Ant- 
werp Rules of 1924. These rules will 
become effective when the different 
maritime countries of the world agree 
to abide by their provisions. Legisla- 
tive action will not be necessary, as ad- 
hesion to these rules in the past has 
been by voluntary action taken by the 
different nations, a very admirable pro- 
cedure and one which permits of changes 
in the rules without attempting the al- 
most impossible task of seeking legisla- 
tive amendments in a score or more of 
countries. 

In the opinion of the leading sup- 
porters at Stockholm of the amended 
rules, Sir Norman Hill, of England, and 
Leopold Dor, of France, the draft of 
1924 is superior to the old rules because 
it contains six general regulations defin- 
ing general average and the principles 
to be applied. They affect uniformity 
of settlement which was not possible pre- 
viously through the operation of the rule 
that certain general average cases should 
be settled in accordance with the laws 
of the country where the average had 
taken place when the case did not corre- 
spond with any of the special regula- 
tions in the old York-Antwerp Rules. 
Next week THe EAstern UNDERWRITER 
will publish a summary of the new rules 
as finally adopted by the International 
Law Association. 
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Sir Norman Hill On 
York-Antwerp Rules 


TALK AT STOCKHOLM MEETING 


Describes to International Law Asso- 
ciation Conditions Leading to 
Proposed Changes 


Sir Norman Hill, of England, head of 
the committee which drew up the pro 
posed changes in the York-Antwerp 
rules on general average for presenta 
tion to the International Law Association 
at its meeting in Stockholm, Sweden, 
early last month, prefaced the submis- 
ion of the new rules with a description 
of conditions which appear to render 
change necessary. He reviewed the 
recent history of general average in the 
first half of his talk last week. The re 
mainder of his address follows: 

That the general scope of the rules 

ght need extension was recognized by 
the International Law Association as 
long ago as 1910, and as a first step a 
committee was appointed to report on 
the actual state of the law of general 
average im all the maritime countries. 

Phat committee reviewed with very 
great care and ability the existing laws 
and the result of its labors were em 
bodied in the report presented by Judge 
Dowdall at the meeting in Paris in 1912. 
No attempt was made to lay down the 
law, or indeed even to suggest what the 
law ought to be, but in his report Judge 
Dowdall collected and summarized in a 
masterly manner the variations in the 
laws of the maritime nations so far as 
they could be ascertained. 

Following on this report, the associa- 
tion, at the Paris meeting, added other 
representatives to the committee, and 
entrusted to it the preparaiton of an 
avant projet of an international code 
dealing generally with the principles and 
practice of general average. 

The enlarged committee was fully 
representative and it spared neither 
time nor labor in the work. Its avait 
projel was presented at the Madrid Con- 
ference in 1913, and was there provision- 
ally accepted. 

In March, 1914, prints of the draft code 
that had been so prepared and provision- 
ally accepted were circulated by the In 
ternational Law Associaiton with a view 
to its further consideration at the next 
conterence, 

Hesitation of Commercial Interests 

When after the war the subject was 
vain taken up, the association found 
that the commercial interests, including 
the shipowners and underwriters, viewed 

ith a good deal of apprehension the 
doption of any International Code of 
Law relating to General Average. 

lhe advantages of working under cer- 
tain and, uniform principles, and the 
urgent need for the revision of the York- 
Antwerp Rules of Practice in order to 
bring them into line with modern re- 
quirements, were yvenerally recognized; 
but it was felt that there was danger 
in crystallizing in the form of an inter- 
‘national code of law even the principles, 
and still more the practice, of General 
Average 

It was further felt that the method 
adopted in regard to the York-Antwerp 
Rules by which they were left to be 
adopted, in whole or in part, by volun- 
tary contract between the interests di- 
rectly concerned in the bill of lading, in- 
stead of being imposed by law, had many 
advantages 

\nd above all else, the commercial in- 
terests were very reluctant to face any 
general redrafting of the York-Ant- 
werp Rules which had worked so well in 
practice for more than 30 years. 

Work of Association of the U. K. 

The Average Adjusters’ Association of 
the United Kingdom undertook the task 


of preparing a revised draft of the rules. 
They appointed a representative com- 
mittee, under the chairmanship of G. R. 
Rudolf, and as the result of its work they 
brought forward in April, 1924, a draft 
embodying such improvements by way 
of amplification or amendments as ap- 
peared to be needed in order to attain 
uniformity and certainty in practice. In 
submitting this draft the committee 
stated that in making this report they 
had borne in mind the desirability of: 

1. Preserving the wording of the old 
rules so far as is desirable, and 

2. Not framing a new rule, or 
amending an existing rule, unless the 
point to be covered were one of impor- 
tance and of frequent occurrence in 
practice. 

The committee further stated that it 
had not taken into consideration the 
definition: of principles. 

In May, 1924, an International Con- 
ference of Shipowners held in London 
adopted the following resolution: 

“That this conference takes note of 
the movement of the International Law 
Association to secure greater interna- 
tional uniformity and certainty in Gen- 
eral Average, law and practice through- 
out the world, and is of the opinion that 
the object in view can be best attained 
by: 

1. A_ revision of the York-Antwerp 
Rules to bring them into line with mod- 
ern requirements, 

2. The embodiment in the revised 
rules of a general declaration of the 
principles underlying the rules of prac- 
tice therein contained so that such prin- 
ciples may be accepted and applied in 
those cases which are not provided for 
in such rules.” 

In the meantime the French Commit- 
tee of the International Law Association 
had reviewed the whole position, and in 
June, 1924, brought forward the draft of 
a code dealing with both the defintion 
of principles and the revision of the 
Rules of Practice. 

This was the position when the Gen- 
eral Average Committee of the Inter- 
national Law Association met in London 
on June 16th, 1924, to settle the lines of 
procedure for this conference. 

At that meeting the resolution appear- 
ing on the first page of the report was 
adopted, and the draft revision of the 
York-Antwerp Rules that is now be- 
fore you for consideration is the work 
of the Drafting Committee appointed by 
that resolution. 


Ground Well Prepared 


I have now, to the best of my ability, 
summarized the steps taken by the Inter- 
national Law Association during recent 
years with a view to making the prin- 
ciples of General Average of greater 
service to the Oversea Commerce of the 
world—and | would only add that the 
appreciation expressed by the Drafting 
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GENERAL AVERAGE COMMENT 
Manchester Guardian Praises New Rules 
Presented at Stockholm, Especially 
the Definitions 

Great interest has been evinced in the 
new rules of general average introduced 
at the meeting of the International Law 
Association at Stockholm, which has just 
concluded. The rules were drafted by 
the General Average Committee, of 
which Sir Norman Hill is chairman. 

Commenting on their introduction, the 
“Manchester Guardian Commercial” says 
they both resurvey and improve on the 
ground covered by the York-Antwerp 
Rules, and cover fresh and _ difficult 
ground. 

“The York-Antwerp Rules that have 
been evolved during the last thirty years 
are voluntary rules of practice that do 
not touch on definition or principles of 
law,” continues the same journal. “In- 
scfar as they have gained such general 
adoption, they have proved that it has 
been possible to go a certain way to- 
wards unifying practices among different 
nations before coming down to tackle 
the difficult problem of definite general 
average and setting up the definition in 
international law. But little more prog- 
ress could be made with the York-Ant- 
werp Rules in future without some state- 
ment of definition to rest on. 

“This is the principal achievement in 
the York-Antwerp Rules, 1924. The old 
rules of practice are maintained in their 
old form, with a number of alterations 
and additions, but to them are prefaced 
half a dozen governing principles. Sir 


Committee of the value and importance 
of the work done by the committees re- 
sponsible for the documents printed in 
the appendix to the report, is no mere 
formal acknowledgment. I can recall no 
question brought forward by the asso- 
ciation which has been examined with 
greater care or with more ability. It 
has been explored from every point of 
view, and I think that at this conference 
we can proceed to conclusions with the 
knowledge that we have before us as 
much information as can be procured in 
regard to the existing state of General 
Average law and practice, the needs of 
Oversea Commerce, and the methods by 
which those needs can be satisfied. 
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United States Merchants & Shippers Insurance Co., New York 
Admitted Assets, $4,447,786.62 


Tokio Marine and Fire Insurance Co., Ltd., Tokio 
Admitted Assets, $6,054,621.08 


Indemnity Mutual Marine Assurance Co., Ltd., London 
Admitted Assets, $1,325,877.59 
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WRITE FOR OUR AGENCY PROPOSITION 





Norman Hill and his committee have 
wisely followed the precedent set with 
The Hague Rules, and have set out in 
definition what requires to be said in 
as simple language as possible, so that 
he who trades may read. These state- 
ments of definition are naturally far 
from complete, for it is the hardest thing 
in the world to fix the tradition of gen- 
eral average on paper; but they are, as 
a beginning, almost as important as ‘the 
first promulgation of the York-Antwerp 
Rules themselves, as if they are accepted 
by maritime interests on them will event- 
ually be broad-based a universal code of 
average, for which international legis- 
lation will no doubt be sought.” 





COMPLAIN OF HIGH RATES 
Canadians Lodge Protest With Imperial 
Shipping Committee; Halifax Alone 
is Favored 
The Imperial Shipping Committee in 
England on Canadian marine insurance 
rates, and on freight rates on Canadian 
flour in the North Atlantic, has just is- 
sued its reports in London. With re- 
gard to the former the Canadian Gov- 
ernment has complained that vessels are 
charge d higher rates of insurance both 
in respect of hulls and cargoes to or 
from Canadian Atlantic ports than to 
or from United States ports. It is ad- 
mitted that twenty years ago there was 
possibly some justification for this dis- 
crimination, but the Canadian Govern- 
ment claims that owing to the improved 
aids to navigation which have been pro- 
vided within recent years this no longer 

exists. 

While admitting that the river chan- 
nel past Quebec to Montreal has been 
vastly improved, underwriters point out 
that there have been comparable im- 
provements in many other parts of the 
world, and that there has been a gen- 
eral reduction in the rates of premium. 
The Canadian Government recognizes 
this, but claims that the fall in Canadian 
rates has not been in proportion with 
the general fall. To this the underwrit- 
ers reply that there still remain risks 
of fog, ice, and tidal currents in the 
outer approaches. 

The Committee found that the rep- 
resentatives of the underwriters were 
ready to take a broadminded view of 
the situation, but since the risks are 
borne by individual interests, there 
would have to be a widespread opinion 
that the dangers of the Canadian route 
had been overestimated before it would 
be practicable to modify or abolish the 
additional premiums. It will consequent- 
ly be necessary to go further into this 
aspect of the question. Meantime the 
Committee are able to announce two 
concessions—the complete exclusion of 
the port of Halifax from the operation 
of the higher charges, and the extension 
of the summer season, which is to run 
from May 16 to October 31, instead of 
from May 1 to September 30. 





PROVIDENT LICENSED HERE 

The Provident ‘Fire of New Hamp- 
shire, running mate of the Royal Ex- 
change of London, was licensed this 
week to transact business in New York. 
The company has a capital of $500,000 
and a net surplus of $537,500, which to- 
gether with the capable management of 
the Royal Exchange behind it ought to 
lead to the acquisition of good business 
easily. 
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Casualty and Surety News 











Recommend Contract 
Bond Association 
ACTION AT WHITE SULPHUR 


Underwriters to Get Better Acquainted, 
to Exchange Helpful Information 
and to Co-operate 





A committee of which E. A. St. John, 
National Surety, was chairman; Frank FE. 
Law, secretary, and also including H. 
H. Wilson and W. H. Connell, (being a 
sub-committee of the joint conference on 
surety bonds held in White Sulphur at 
the recent casualty conventions), decided 
that the surety companies should recom- 
mend to surety company officials and 
to the Surety Association of America 
that a Contract Bond Underwriters’ 
Association be formed. The purpose of 
this association will be to get under- 
writers better acquainted, to enable them 
to discuss problems, and to exchange 
views on underwriting methods and to 
secure closer co-operation between com- 
panies. 

In considering the necessity of es- 
tablishing better conditions than exist at 
present, this Committee pointed out a 
development that has come to its at- 
tention. The United States Government 
Inter-departmental 3oard, of which 
Gordon Ramsay is Chairman, and which 
board reports to the Director of the 
Budget, who in turn reports directly to 
the President of the United States, is 
considering the advisability of recom- 
mending that bonds from surety com- 
panies be done away with. In Kentucky 
a great many highway contract lettings 
are being made without the requirement 
of surety bonds. 

The Committee believes that no mere 
palliative action will suffice to satisfy 
the Government officials, but that a real 
and effective remedy is required, such 
as the territorial information bureaus 
previously referred to herein are be- 
lieved to constitute. 

As respects free service to contractors, 
the surety companies, at their informal 
and advisory meeting held September 12, 
expressed the opinion that it was not 
possible for the companies as a_ body 
to take any action on the matter, that 
it was a matter which would have to 
work itself out. Opinions were expressed, 
however, that in the end free service to 
contractors would not be found useful 
to either contractors or surety com- 
panies. 

“This Committee desires to report that 
it believes surety companies should con- 
fine themselves to their legitimate func- 
tion as sureties and should not go be- 
yond this function,” it reported. “The 
giving of free engineering advice leads 
many to bid on work for which they 
have not the ability, or experience, or 
equipment to handle, to the detriment 
of qualified and responsible contractors. 
So also the free distribution of unit price 
information misleads many unqualified 
persons and suggests to them the un- 
dertaking of work for which they have 
neither capability nor facilities. Mass 
psychology comes into play and operates 
to the disadvantage of all. For when 
information regarding unit prices is 
widely disseminated, everybody is un- 
consciously influenced to accept the ap- 
proximate level of prices revealed as a 
yardstick of true costs irrespective of 
the underlying economic conditions. It 
is no doubt true that a surety company 
may gain some temporary present ad- 
vantage by distributing unit price in- 
formation broadcast, but the question 
may well be considered whether it 
should not be willing to forego this in 


Surety Publicity In 
Construction Work 


TO UNMASK POLITICAL PULL 


Ask Public Officials to Adopt Uniform 
Policy of Time Extension and Time 
Penalty Enforcement 


A sub-committee of the Joint Con- 
ference On Surety Bonds, held in White 
Sulphur at the time the casualty com- 
panies were meeting, and the chairman 
of which was P. St. Julien Wilson, chief 
engineer of the Bureau of Public Roads, 
reported on three phases of suretyship 
and road construction as follows: 

(A) Forms of surety other than the 
corporate surety bond. 

With any of the substitutes for cor- 
porate suretyship certain features are 
to be encountered which require the 
exercise of caution in order to provide 
proper and necessary safeguards. Per- 
sonal surety is considered least desir- 
able. Negotiable securities and greater 
retained percentages may be more satis- 
factorily used in the order named. 

While the writing of corporate bonds 
in many instances has been attended 
by practices causing an unfavorable re- 
action and frequently making them an 
unsatisfactory form of protection, the 





committee believes that by placing into 





view of the detrimental effects the dis- 
tribution produces, and which will ulti- 
mately react to its disadvantage, no less 
than to others. 

“In conclusion this Committee desires 
to reiterate its belief that the interests 
of contractors, surety companies, and 
owners are identical, and to express the 
hope that a way may be found and 
means provided for closer cooperation 
between these three factors in the situ- 
ation. One way to bring about this co- 
operation perhaps would be for com- 


-mittees of the Associated General Con- 


tractors of America, the American 
Association of State Highway Officials, 
and the Surety Association of America 
to meet together from time to time, or 
better yet at regular stated intervals, 
to discuss their common interests and 
problems, and to devise so far as pos- 
sible solutions to recommend to their 
respective principals. This committee is 
of the opinion that much good has been 
accomplished already by the contractors, 
the highway officials, and the surety 
companies getting together and frankly 
discussing with each other their diffi- 
culties and problems. This forward step 
should, this committee believes, be suc- 
ceeded by others. 
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effect the constructive measures now be- 
ing considered by the Joint Conference, 
this form of suretyship can be made 
satisfactory. 

(B) Uniform enforcement of time 
penalties of the contract. 


Because of anticipated laxity in the 
enforcement of time penalties, bids are 
sometimes submitted with more or less 
confidence on the part of the individual 
bidder that the penalty will not be en- 
forced. Non-uniform enforcement of 
the penalty enables such bidders to bid 
below competitors who expect to abide 
by the time limits stated thus making 
possible unfair competition. 

The committee recognizes that often 
the time of completion is delayed by 
causes beyond the control of the con- 
tractor and the committee believes that 
in all such cases the engineers should 
grant the contractor a reasonable time 
extension. 

The committee recommends that pub- 
lic officials adopt uniform policy of time 
extension and enforcement of time 
penalty. 

(C) Publication of the name of the 
surety for each construction contract. 

The committee has investigated the 
probable effects of making public the 
name of the surety bonding each con- 
struction contract. It recommends that 
this procedure be adopted with respect 
to all contracts for public construction 
and that public officials notify the home 
office of the Surety Company when the 
bond is received. 

The purposes of such procedure are 
as follows: 

(1) To direct attention to any political 
group or any public officials that may 
be exercising any influence on the plac- 
ing of surety bonds through some par- 
ticular agent or surety company. 

(2) To provide that reputable con- 
tractors and surety companies may know 
what sureties are bonding irresponsible 
bidders. 

(3) To prevent representatives, in 
cases of doubtful risk, that some other 
surety is willing to write the bond. By 
this means it will be possible after the 
bond is written, to check up such repre- 
sentations and irresponsible statements. 

(4) To prevent irresponsible agents 
from executing bonds and not reporting 
them to the home office of the company. 
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To Strengthen Local 
Surety Associations 


WILL HELP REMEDY EVILS 


Extracts From Discussions at White 
Sulphur Regarding Surety and 
Bonding Problems 
In the general discussion at White Sul- 
phur of many of the leading surety 
men of the country on surety bonds 
some of the chief points made were 

these: 

E. A. St. John, president of National 
Surety, said that the writing of a con- 
tractor’s bond ten years ago was com- 
paratively simple, as the industry was 
then more stable. Unsettled conditions 
affecting labor and materials have made 
contracting a hazardous line for the 
surety companies. A rating or credit 
bureau could render valuable service and 
one established, in Chicago for instance, 
would help companies, contractors and 
owners. 

H. G. Badgerow, vice-president of the 
Continental Casualty and chairman of 
the surety group of the Joint Confer- 
ence, thought that any combination of 
information and actual rating for credit 
in the Bureau would be inadvisable and 
that the matter should be approached 
with deliberation. 

He strongly urged unity of practice 
in underwriting combined with an in- 
formation bureau. A constructive report 
might be issued showing the unity of 
contractors, surety officials and engi- 
neers in seeking better conditions. 

Willing To Try Out Rating Bureau 


Guy L. Stevick, Fidelity & Deposit, 
doubted the effectiveness of a proposed 
rating bureau, but thought no harm 
would ensue if it were tried out. 

Mr. Stevick expressed the opinion that 
a properly equipped bureau with a suit- 
able man, a stenographer, and $10,000 per 
year would probably be worth while in 
various communities as a means of col- 
lecting and disseminating certain § in- 
formation. He stated that the largest 
losses to the surety companies were not 
occasioned by the new or irresponsible 
contractors but by those who had per- 
formed large projects, built their repu- 
tation and then encountered disaster. 
He stated that the giving of engineering 
information to contractors was inadvis- 
able but that surety companies were 
often protected by their engineer’s re- 
ports. These reports, which may be 
seen by contractors who are interested, 
were stated often to have developed 
valuable information also for the con- 
tractor. 

Charles H. Burras, Joyce & Co., Chi- 
cago, stated that the mutual improve- 
ment of the contracting and bonding 
business required elimination of both ir- 
responsible sureties and _ irresponsible 
contractors. A bureau could not be suc- 
cessfully operated in a short time, but 
uniformity of practice would remove 
many difficulties. The Chicago General 
Contractors’ Association issued much im- 
portant credit information and furnished 
general and special information of assist- 
ance in the matter of bonding. Depend- 
able information also came from the 
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Highway Contractors’ Association of Illi 
nois. 

W. G. Wilson, Cleveland, urged elimi- 
nation of the bid bond. Any local surety 
group could perform satisfactorily the 
work anticipated for the proposed bu- 
reau and without much material expense. 

General Marshall of the Contractors’ 
Association, said that the present prac- 
tices with respect to investigation and 
selection of risks are producing unsatis- 
factory results. “If the surety com- 
panies have adequate means of securing 
proper information and do secure it, why 
are so many irresponsible contractors 
bonded and why are the losses of surety 
companies so heavy?” he asked. 

Richard Deming, American Surety, 
said the expense of a rating or credit 
bureau would be enormous. He said his 
company had records covering eight or 
twelve thousand contractors. 

YT. EE. Braniff, Oklahoma City, said 
that the sureties were obtaining prac 
tically all of the voluntary information 
available concerning contractors, but that 
something over and above this must be 
available. Assistance of some kind should 
be given the contractors. 

W. G. Wilson suggested that local 
surety associations be made stronger and 
local representatives be required to join 
a 

. Balch, F. & D., thought that re 
insurance facilities could forma value 
aid, if properly exercised, in’ bringing 
about uniform and proper practice. 


Resolution Passed 


The Conference passed this resolution, 
carrying out Mr. Wilson’s idea: 

it is the sense of this meeting that the re 
ports of Committees one, two and three and the 
action here taken thereon be respectfully re 
ferred to the Surety Association of America with 
request for an expression of its opinion and with 
the suggestion that as an initial step, the 
Surety Association A America inform this Con 
ference of its views and purpose, looking to 
ward the active, prompt and effective establish 
ment of local agency associations throughout 
the country and of a corresponding denial of re 
insurance facilities to non-conforming com 
panies, It being understood that any well 
considered plan will have the support and co 
operation of the other parties of this Conference. 


The Conference was informed that the 
surety companies had asked for a hear- 
ing before the Interdepartmental Board, 
which has recommended that a present 
law requiring public construction be 
bonded, should be repealed. 


AGAINST FITZGERALD BILL 


Up-State Politicians Give Views to 
Rochester Casualty Insurance Club; 


Prof. W. B. Bailey a Speaker 
Psof. William B. Bailey, of the Trav- 


elefs Insurance Co., was the principal 
speaker before the dinner of the Cas 
ualty Insurance Club in Rochester, 


N. Y., a few nights ago, in which he dis- 
cussed the question of unemployment 
insurance. His comments regarding the 
situation in England were particularly 
interesting. 

Harry C. Crowley, chairman of the 
club’s legislative committee, read letters 
from Representative Meyer Jacobstein 
and John J. McInerney, Republican 
candidate for Congress, in which both 
men stated that they were opposed to 
the passage of the Fitzgerald bill, which 
provides for a workman’s compensation 
fund for the District of Columbia. The 
bill has been attacked by the Casualty 
Club and business men as dangerous and 
un-American. 

Announcement was made that Edson 
Lott, president of the U. S. Casualty, 
will address the Casualty Club on No- 
vember 7th at the Chamber of Com- 
merce. 


HALF PAGE AD OF HOSPITAL 

“The Underwriter Report” of San 
Francisco runs an advertisement in its 
current issue which is a novelty. It is 
that of the Roosevelt Hospital, Los 
Angeles, which announces “a_ highly 
specialized service to industrial injury 
cases at moderate cost.” 








Getting a Line on 
Contractor’s Worth 


FOR A UNIFORM STATEMENT 


Sentiment of White Sulphur Committee; 
Also, Uniform Construction Con- 
tracts Are Endorsed 


One of the sub-committees of the Joint 
Conference On Surety Bonds, which con- 
vened at White Sulphur, the chairman 
of which, F. L. Cranford, president of 
the Associated General Contractors, be- 
ing unable to attend, I’. A. Bach, vice- 
president of the Fide lity & Deposit, being 
in the chair, reported on the subjects 
assigned to it. They were: 

(A) Qualifications of contractors and 
financial statements. 

(B) Progress reports of construction. 

((_) Uniform contracts for construc- 
tion. 

(1) Day labor construction. 

Will revise upwards their underwriting 
requirements, requiring more definite 
knowledge of the contractor’s experience, 
plant and equipment, sufficiency of bid 
price, the amount and condition of work 
under way and will require him to show 
a greater margin of current assets in 
proportion to the contract work under- 
taken. 

The committee has obtained from 
representative surety companies a copy 
of their financial statements which con- 
tractors are required to submit and finds 
that though there is some variation they 
are much alike in substance. A greater 
amount of detail it is believed will be of 
material benefit in determining the true 
financial responsibility of a bidder. 

The report continued: 

“The financial statement used by the 
Standard Accident appears to be a very 
satisfactory statement and the committee 
suggests that this statement be used as 
compiling a uniform § state- 
submitted later to the con- 


a basis for 
ment to be 


ference. When the conference shall 
have adopted a form of statement which 
it considers satisfactory, it is suggested 
that this statement then be referred to 
the Surety Association of America, with 
recommendation that it become a stand- 
ard form for that Association to be used 
by all surety companies constituting its 
membership. 

“At a meeting which your committee 
had in New York with representatives 
of the various surety companies it was 
consensus of opinion that they would 
favor a uniform financial statement. 

“(B) Progress reports of construction. 

“The committee has investigated the 
forms of progress report used by various 
companies and finds that while different 
in some respects, they ask for sub- 
stantially the same information. The 
committee does not see any particular 
advantage in the adoption of the uniform 
progress report but feels that if the 
joint conference favors a standard form 
the surety companies would probably 
consider its adoption. 

“(C) Uniform contracts for construc- 
tion. 

“It is the belief of this committee that 
the adoption of uniform and economic- 
ally sound contract principles on all pub- 
lic construction projects will bring a 
great amount of desirable stabilization 
to the industry; and it recommends that 
surety companies, contractors, engineers 
and architects urge the adoption of con- 
struction contracts conforming, as nearly 
as the various laws will permit, with 
the documents of the Joint Conference 
on standard construction contracts. 

“(D) Day labor construction. 

“The construction of public works by 
day labor which has noticeably increased 
within recent years is held to be 
economically unsound and conducive to 
the spread of socialistic doctrines. The 
committee recommends that this en- 
croachment of government upon private 
industry be vigorously opposed by the 
surety companies, engineers, architects 
and contractors.” 
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Rival Executives Hand 
Praise to W. L. Taylor 


UNIQUE LOT OF LETTERS 





Vice-President and General Manager of 
Federal Surety Runs That Company 
Successfully for Four Years 


Four years ago W. L. Taylor, vice- 
president and general manager of the 
Federal Surety, came to Davenport and 
took over the management of that com- 


pany. It had been promoted, but had no 
assets other than the stockholders’ 
notes at that time. The report to the 


stockholders of the Federal Surety for 
the four years of operation ending July 
1, 1924, has been made public and from 
it it is seen that the total income over 
total disbursements was more than 
$408,000, of which amount $177,168 was 


received as a contributed surplus from 
the sale of stock. During the same four- 
year period the company paid $141,372 
to its stockholders in cash dividends. Its 
actual net income over disbursements 
from the conduct of the business was, 
therefore, $372,633 for the period. On 
July 1, 1924, the surplus to policyhold- 
ers was $1,176,849. 

Mr. Taylor sent a copy of the finan- 
cial statement to “some of our competi- 
tors,” and their comments are printed in 
the report to the stockholders. Mr. 
Taylor cannot be blamed for printing 
them as here is what some of them 
said: 

Edson. S. Lott, U. 5S. Casualty: “You 
say you think I will agree with you that 
a new company can start in the Middle 
West and build up a successful busi- 
ness as a strictly bureau and association 
company. Yes, if there are more Tay- 
lors.” 

A. Duncan Reid, Globe: “I congratu- 
late you on the excellent, progress made 
by your good company.” 

C. H. Neely, Ocean and Columbia: 
“IT congratulate you and wish you great 
success for the future.” 

M. E. Jewett, Sun: “I dare say that 
some casualty managers in your part of 
the country regard their Eastern com- 
petitors as more advantageously located 
than they are themselves for the pro- 
duction of business, but I am _ pretty 
well convinced myself that in the case 
of certain casualty lines, anyway, there 
is more money to be made in the Cen- 
tral West than along the Atlantic sea- 


board. Your record always seems con- 
sistent with such a view.” 

M. E. Jewett, Royal: W. Irving 
Moss, Union Indemnity; C. F. Friz- 


zell, ee Insurance Co. of North 
age C. E. Ward, Preferred; E. A. 

John, National Surety; Morgan De 
“0h ee Aetna Life; W. G. Falconer, 
Norwich Union; and R. Howard Bland, 
U. S. F. & G.,, also wrote letters of 
praise. “I believe your company will 
have a bright future if your present 
methods are continued,” said Mr, Bland. 





Golf Winners at White Sulphur 


The winners and runners-up at golf 
in the White Sulphur tournaments re- 
cently were A. T. Buffington, John T 
Harrison, Harve G. Badgerow, Owen 
T. Mitchell, Franklin Vanderbilt, John 
R. Walker, Gordon H. Campbell, A. 
Duncan. Reid, George W. Berry, W. 
Hill, M. T. Dobbins, Roger H. Hovey, 
William G. Curtis, William M. Tom- 
lins, C. H. Burras, M. T. Payne, S. E. 
Williams, T. J. Falvey, William L. 
Mooney, er W. Schaefer, F. B. Med- 


bury, Jr, A. E. Woodford, Richard H. 
sh ni il E. R. Nuttle, R. B. Cum- 
mings, Jerome Bowes, E. J. Schofield, 


Spencer Welton, 
D. Morris. : 

In the Ladies’ Tournament the win- 
ners were Mrs. Frederick Richardson, 
Betty Welton, Mrs. M. H. Stewart, Mrs. 
E. R. Buttle, Mrs. H. M. Lyon and Mrs. 
Herbert Schaefer. 


J. M. Haines, George 
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N. Y. Indemnity Co. 
Now Has 1,300 Agents 


AND GOING AT _ $6,000,000 CLIP 








Thomas L. Bean, Vice-President and 
Superintendent of Agents, Began 
Insurance Career in Baltimore 





Age and tradition are assets of the 
first importance in wine cellars, in Brit- 
ish barristers’ offices and in the lumber- 
ing industry, but not so in_ baseball, 
in newspaper making and in the insur- 
ance business. There are some insurance 
companies which have reached the half- 
century mark since organization which 
are not recognized by name in nine- 
tenths of the insurance agency offices of 





© 


THOMAS L, BEAN 

the country. On the other hand, there 
are insurance companies—especially 
those transacting a casualty business— 
which are right among the leaders and 
that despite the fact that they have not 
seen their fifth or sixth birthday. And 
probably as illuminating an example of 
this as can be found in this country is 
the New York Indemnity Company, 
which only twenty months ago had not 
even written its first oa That event 
happened in March, 1923. At the pres- 
ent rate it is zoing at a pace of more 
than $6,000,000 net premiums a year. 


Youth Welcomed in America 


Naturally, this is not a new thought. 
The insurance fraternity is familiar with 
the spectacle of a company springing 
full girded out of the ether, as it were, 
and making its influence felt almost 
from the time when the ink on the first 
policies becomes dry. Why is this? 

Well, for one thing, the American 
business man is not shackled to prece- 
dent; and buys with an open mind. He 
welcomes new ventures if he thinks they 
are well panoplied financially and ably 
managed. His step is ever forward; 
his eye on the future. He is willing 
to trot along, if assured his interests 
will be protected. 

In the case of the New York Indem- 
nity Co., the insurance agents wel- 
comed the newcomer because they had 


confidence in the organization which E. 
M. Linville, now president, but at the 
start vice-president and general man- 
ager, built up almost by magic; and in 
the financial resources back of him. It 
was a strong company before it had is- 
sued a policy. It closed the first fiscal 
year—nine months of production—with 
more than $3,000,000 net premiums. It 
was an achievement which would put 
heart into any organization. And the 
organization was built up economically. 
The charts show that the minimum had 
been reached by this company in its 
expense ratio, which was 31.8 per cent. 
The achievement not only won the plau- 
dits of the agency force—which is now 
1,300 strong—but it won the respect of 
the executives of other companies. 

The Superintendent of Agencies 

Among the many able men surround- 
ing Mr. Linville is Thomas L. Bean, 
vice-president of the New York Indem- 
nity and its superintendent of agents, 
and THe EasTerN UNDERWRITER is here 
jotting down in some detail the facts 
of his career as he has become one of 
the most popular insurance executives 
in the country. After attending high 
school and City College in Baltimore he 
got his first job as an office boy and 
clerk with the Baltimore agency of the 
Aetna Life. The Preferred Accident in- 
vited him to go on the road as a spe- 
cial agent and beginning in the smaller 
towns he eventually had the territory 
from Boston to Chicago. The Fidelity 
& Deposit asked him to become the first 
employe in its casualty department, with 
the tithe of superintendent of its per- 
sonal accident department. That de- 
partment had an amazing growth and 
in seven and a half years, or up to the 
time when it stopped writing accident 
and health the gross premiums had 
topped a million in a. and h. Mr. Bean 
resigned and became development man 
for the Globe Indemnity with which 
company he remained for five years, 
part of the time in the home office and 
the balance in the Globe’s general agen- 
cy at Cleveland where he became vice- 
president of the  Evarts-Tremaine- 
Flicker Co., his work there being in 
the agency field. 

In January, 1923, Mr. Bean was ap- 
pointed superintendent of agencies of 
the New York Indemnity. In the Fall 
of that year he was elected vice-presi- 
dent. 

-While the New York Indemnity is 
affiliated with and controlled by the Na- 
tional Surety Company, and William B. 
Joyce, a towe ring character in the busi- 
ness, is chairman of both, the two com- 
panies are run as separate entities, and 
there are many agents who represent 
one without representing the other. 





STATE INSURANCE 

If you want to find an argument to 
squelch the advocate of state insurance, 
read this, says “Insurance Report”: 

“The Nebraska state hail fund has 
been hit harder this year than in a num- 
ber of years. Miss McAlpin, in charge 
of the bureau, estimates that it will not 
be possible to pay more than 55 per cent 
of the adjusted claims. Up to date the 
total of these claims is close to $125,000, 
while the premiums collected are slightly 
in excess of $74,000. There will have to 
be paid from these collections expenses 
of the division up to date, which total 
$4,425. Of this expense $2,900 was paid 
out to adjusters. 
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Fallacies of Auto 
Compulsory Cover 


STELLWAGEN _MAKES ANALYSIS 


Bureau Man Dect Think It Would 
Cut Down Number of Accidents; 
Points Out Fallacies 


At the 
Jersey 
(agents’ 
manager 
of the 


annual meeting of the New 
Association of Underwriters 
association), H. P. Stellwagen, 
of the automobile department 
National Bureau of Casualty & 
Surety Underwriters, told the associa- 
tion all about the weaknesses of com- 
pulsory automobile insurance. The prin- 
cipal point he made is that in the opin- 


ion of experts it will not reduce the 
number of accidents. 
Compulsory automobile insurance is 


one of the major issues of the day, as 
far as insurance men are concerned. 
In 1923 forty-five bills advocating com- 
pulsory automobile insurance for all mo- 
torists were offered in the various state 
legislatures, but failed of passage. In 
1924 to date, thirty-four such measures 
were introduced, but were also defeated. 
A large number of them included a 
recommendation for a monopolistic 
state fund to write the insurance which 
they advocated. ‘This fall, the legisla- 
tures of forty-five states will be con- 
vened and it is a foregone conclusion 
that bills concerned with compulsory au- 
tomobile insurance will be introduced 
in the large majority of them. Today 
there are at least thirty-five state laws 
and municipal ordinances in force mak- 
ing automobile insurance compulsory on 
the operators of public automobiles car- 
rying passengers or freight for hire. 
Commissions have been appointed in 
the states of Pennsylvania, New Jer- 
sey, New York, and Massachusetts, and 
in certain other states to study the sub- 
ject most thoroughly and to make 
recommendations at the next session of 
the legislatures of the respective states. 
Its Proponents 


Compulsory automobile insurance, 
said Mr. Stellwagen, is urged by at 
least two classes of people. First, a 
class composed of politicians, claim law- 
yers, and those who feel that they 
might directly benefit by the injection 
of the state in such a large business 
as automobile insurance, and second, 
by a class of people who honestly think 
that compulsory automobile insurance 
will act as a panacea for the almost in- 
tolerable automobile accident situation 
which now faces us. ‘The first class of 
proponents of such legislation, while ex- 


not concern 
should rather 


tremely dangerous, need 
us at the moment. We 
analyze the arguments of those who 
honestly support it with the idea of 
finding out whether compulsory auto- 
mobile insurance will really achieve the 
good things which are hoped for it. 
The following arguments are com- 
monly advanced in favor of compulsory 


automobile insurance: 
1. It will reduce the number of acci- 
dents on the highways by making 


drivers more careful. 

2. It will insure compensation for in- 
juries to person or damage to prop- 
erty from persons financially irre- 
sponsible. 

. It places the burden of 

resulting from motor vehicles 

where it properly belongs—that is, 
upon the users of such vehicles. 


~ 


financial 


Ww 


loss 


The Opponents 


The opponents of such legislation 
claim: 
1. It will not reduce the number of 


accidents. 

2. It primarily affects only the owner 
of the automobile, and does not act 
as a deterrent for chauffeurs and 
operators who are not owners. 

3. It discriminates against automobile 
owners of states where such legis- 
lation is enacted, and in favor of 
automobile owners of other states, 
using such states’ highways. 

4. Compulsory automobile insurance 
necessarily involves monopolistic 
state insurance. 

5. It will increase the 
ance, 

Insurance Will Not Make a Driver 

More Careful 

The proposal that compulsory auto- 

mobile insurance will reduce accidents 

is impossible of demonstration. The pos- 
session of an insurance policy will not 
make any motorist more careful in the 
operation of his automobile. As a mat- 
ter of fact, it is held by some that the 
carrying of insurance lessens to some 
degree the individual’s responsibility and 
that it is the insurance companies, 
through their safety work and other- 
wise, who offset this lessening of indi- 
vidual responsibility. The pedestrian 
will not be more careful in his use of 
the highways if he feels sure that he 
will be given a few hundred dollars if 
he is seriously injured or killed through 
the negligence of some motorist. By 
no stretch of the imagination can it ap- 
pear that compulsory automobile insur- 
ance will in any way affect traffic con- 
trol, the physical condition of the motor- 
ist and his automobile, the enforcement 
of traffic laws, and a dozen other items 
that are directly concerned with the 
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prevention of automobile accidents. 
Rather than reduce accidents, compul- 


sory automobile insurance might have 
a tendency to increase them. Today 
there is a small, though dangerous, ele- 


criminally careless and reck- 
who find it impossible to 
get insurance in a reputable company 
and who are only prevented from run- 
ning amuck on the highways by the 
fear of financial disaster in the case of 
accident. Were these people enabled to 
get insurance as they would be under 
any compulsory insurance law, the last 
chain holding them down to decent and 
ration would be severed, and 
would be bound to increase. 


ment of 
less drivers 


f ol 
ale ype 


accidents 


Should Think in Terms of Life and Not 
of Money 


Very likely the enactment of compul- 
sory automvbile insurance legislation 
would make it possible for injured per- 
sons to obtain redress against motor- 
ists who are financially irresponsible. 
But in placing the emphasis upon pay- 
ment or alleviation and not on preven- 
tion, compulsory automobile insurance 
condemns itself. It is better to prevent 
one accident than to pay for a dozen 
that have occurred, and the great dan- 
ger is that the stress on payment rather 
than prevention will remove the latter 
from the public eye, to the detriment 
of the general tendency of the safety 
movement. 

Would Increase Premium Level 


Compulsory automobile — insurance 
would operate to increase the premium 
level. Automobile rates today are based 
on thie experience of selected risks. By 
the co-operation of agency forces, by 
stricter underwriting, and by the in- 
spection of all new business, the com- 
panies have succeeded in eliminating 
criminal, careless, and reckless assured 
from their books, and have thus elim- 
the accidents which they have 
from the general loss experi- 
ence. Thus your automobile rates to- 
day are based on the experience of 
yood risks. Were insurance compul- 
sory, and the companies compelled to 
insure undesirable risks, it would neces- 
sarily come about that the inclusion of 
the losses attributable to this undesir- 
able element would tend to increase the 
level of losses above that contemplated 
by the existing level of premiums, and 
an upward revision of rates would be 
necessary. 


inated 
caused 


Sums Up 


Lastly, the adoption of compulsory au- 
tomobile insurance almost certainly 
means the establishment of a monopo- 
listic state fund to administer that 
insurance. It is entirely natural for mo- 
torists to take the attitude that if the 
government requires them to take out 
insurance which they otherwise might 
on their own initiative, then 
the government must provide that insur- 
ance at cost. The injection of the gov- 
ernment into business in general is 
obnoxious, and government automobile 
insurance would be particularly unde- 


not seek 


irable for the following reasons: 
1. If the state should engage in the 
business of automobile insurance to the 


exclusion of all private carriers, it would 
be handicapped for a number of years 
by a lack of detailed statistics. The 
insurance companies have the facilities 
for gathering and compiling a large 
volume of statistics. The companies 
keep their loss records separately for 
different types of cars, and for different 
territories and are therefore in a posi- 
tion to assign exact rates to different 
territories and to different classes of 
cars. 

2. The automobile presents a moving 
hazard. A large number of automobiles, 
especially those of the private passenger 
type, travel a great deal between states. 
If the state insures automobiles, it must 
follow one of two courses—that is, in- 
sure the automobiles only while they 
are operated within the state, or else 
lave the insurance follow the car. If 
the state limits its insurance protection 
only to accidents which occur within 
the state, then the automobile owners 
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will be at a distinct disadvantage be- 
cause they will have to seek elsewhere 
for coverage for the time they operate 
outside of the state. If the state un- 
dertakes to make its insurance follow 
the car, it will find itself called upon to 
defend suits in remote parts of the 
country. For example, a New Jersey 
car my injure a citizen of Massachu- 
setts in the city of Boston. The legal 
complications arising from the necessity 
of the New Jersey Fund investigating 
and defending the suit brought by the 
Massachusetts’ citizen will be apparent. 
3. Automobile insurance is essentially 
a third party contract and insurance 
carriers are called upon time and again 
to defend their policy holders in legal 
actions. If the state should go into the 
automobile insurance business, it would 
find itself involved in innumerable con- 
troversies with its Own citizens. 


4. A monopolistic state fund would 





naturally stifle competition in the state. 
This is particularly unfortunate for au- 
tomobile insurance because the business 
is by no means stable, and private com- 
petition has served to introduce new 
bases and new forms which resulted in 
considerable benefit to the policy hold- 
ers. For example, it is very doubtful if 
the payroll basis or the automatic cov- 
erage basis and other money saving 
bases would have developed without the 
spur of competition. 

5. The cost of automobile insurance 
would be increased under a monopolis- 
tic state fund. A policy of insurance 
provides no fixed benefits in accordance 
with a definite schedule as is the case 
in workmen’s compensation insurance. 
Because of the indefinite amount of pay- 
ment possible under an automobile lia- 
bility contract, there will be an effort 
on the part of injured persons to “get 
all they can” from the state. 








What 
They Think Of Us 


One citation represents many others 
that we can show 
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“we have never represented a company that equals 
the Standard, not only in service to assureds, but also 
in courtesy to its agents.-—E. WOODWARD & CO., 
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It’s not what a company thinks of itself but what its 
Agents say of it that makes for a reputation. 


Apply the acid test. 
Ask any Standard Agent what he thinks of Standard. 
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Analysis Made of 
Compensation Cases 


STATISTICS OF YEAR’S CASES 


Distribution of Accidents by Industries 
Studied; Valuable Statistical 
Analysis in Bulletin 


An analysis of all the industrial accidents 
occurring in New York State for which 
final compensation awards were made 
during the twelve months, June, 1922, to 
June, 1923, has been prepared by the New 
York Department of Labor and is issued 
as a special bulletin. The statistical com- 
pilations made in connection with the 
analysis are very elaborate and compre- 
hensive. 

During the year awards making final 
disposition of cases reported under the 
Workmen’s Compensation Law were made 
by the New York Labor Department for 
58,078 compensable accidents. The dis- 
tribution of these into the broad classifi- 
cation of fatal, permanent, and temporary, 
shows 662 fatalities, 10,327 permanent in- 
juries, all of which were partial in extent 
except for the inclusion of 17 instances 
of permanent total injuries, and 46,910 
accidents which resulted in disabilities of 
a temporary total nature. The remaining 
179 disabilities were temporary partial in- 
juries, 

In explanation of the high ratio of per- 
manent disabilities it must be said that the 
New York Law includes in this group, 
disfigurement, and dismemberment or loss 
of use, either total or partial, of any limb 
or organ or part thereof. 

There were 662 death awards made 
during the year. Each of these was defi- 
nitely and finally passed upon. Each of 
these was found to have occurred in, or 
because of the work of the employee in 
behalf of his employer. Out of each thou- 
sand employees for whose injuries final 
awards were made during the year, eleven 
died. 

The 46,910 temporary disabilities re- 
ferred to above contain accidents resulting 
in various periods of incapacity before 
being finally disposed of. Some were for 
but a day or two beyond the waiting 
period while others continued for years. 


Accidents by Industry 


One table gives a summary by industry 
of the accidents for which compensation 
awards were made during the year under 
study. It includes a frequency rate for 
compensated accidents per thousand em- 
ployees engaged in the industry. The 
actual number of deaths and permanent in- 
juries are also given as well as the per- 
centage that each of these bears to the 
total number of compensated cases for 
the industry. 

By far the largest group of accidents is 
in manufacturing. This group constitutes 
nearly half of the total for all industries. 
The proportionate number of permanent 
injuries is even larger, but the death rate 
for factory accidents is much lower than 
the general average. The percentage of 
compensated accidents resulting in perma- 
nent disabilities ranged from 10 in cloth- 
ing to 33 in wood products. The per- 
centage resulting in fatalities was highest 
in 1922-23 in lumbering and paper making. 

The rates of frequency of accidents as 
compared with the number employed run 
high in blast furnaces and steel works, 
metal goods and machinery manufactur- 
ing, lumbering, wood products, paper mak- 
ing, stone and clay products. The rates 
are low in clothing, textiles, and printing. 

The smaller establishments, however, 
are not required to provide insurance for 
their employees. Consequently, no acci- 
dent frequency rate was attempted. The 
percentages of permanent injuries and 
fatalities resulting from accidents in com- 
mercial pursuits were both slightly below 
the average. 

In clerical and personal service the 
great bulk of the compensable accidents 
are in the care and custody of buildings. 

Phis division includes elevator operation, 
window cleaning and other work in the 
service of office and apartment buildings. 
hotels, clubs, and theaters, The chief 
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source of accidents in the miscellaneous 
occupations division is municipal work, 
such as street cleaning. The percentage 
of fatalities in 1922-23 was quite high. 


The frequency rate of compensable ac- 
cidents in mining and quarrying is very 
high. The actual number of accidents is 
not large, but mining is not a prominent 
industry in this state, and the number of 
workers employed is relatively small. The 
proportion of permanent disabilities is not 
large, but the proportion of fatalities is 


considerably greater than the general 
average. 
The “exposure” in agriculture—the 


number of employees covered by the 
Workmen’s Compensation Law—is not 
easily determined. Consequently, no fre- 
quency rate has been attempted. The per- 
centage of permanent injuries from agri- 
cultural accidents was rather high in 
1922-23. 

In transportation the largest division, 
steam and electric railroads, shows a very 
moderate accident frequency rate. 


Location of Injury 


Injuries to the hands and arms are by 
far the most numerous among compen- 
sated accidents. In 1922-23, injuries to the 
upper extremities constituted 27,665 out 
of the total of 58,078. The number of 
fatalities resulting from such injuries, 
however, is relatively very small—only 45 
out of the total of 662. Thumb and finger 
accidents constitute a substantial part of 
the group. 

Next in frequency are the injuries to the 
lower extremities with 15,320 cases. The 
number of deaths was 63—a larger pro- 
portion than in injuries to the upper ex- 
tremities, but still considerably below the 
general average. Injuries to the ankles 
and knees show the highest frequency, 
but a variety of foot and leg injuries are 
common. 

Head injuries show a high rate of seri- 
ous injuries. Out of 2,774 such injuries, 
205 resulted in death and a_ substantial 
proportion in permanent injuries. Frac- 








— 


tures of the skull caused most of the 
fatalities. 

For combined frequency and proportion 
of fatal injuries, trunk injuries are an 
important group. The total number was 
8,791. There were 184 deaths constituting 
the second largest group of fatal injuries. 
The number of permanent partial disabili- 
ties was negligible, but 6 out of the 17 
permanent total disabilities were in this 
group. 

The conspicuous element of face and 
neck injuries were the disfigurements, 
numbering 529 out of a total of 1,206 in- 
juries. 

Permanent Disabilities 


One table gives the distribution of the 
10,327 permanent injuries by the part of 
the body affected. It also shows the 
nature of the disability and the award 
made measured in both weeks and dollars. 
The total amount of the payments made 
on the basis of final awards for the per- 
manent disabilities was $8,520,883. 

It must be remembered that the num- 
ber of weeks indicated in the table does 
not pretend to be the total of the periods 
of disability. The New York Law pro- 
vides for payments in all permanent cases 
for the number of weeks shown in a 
schedule. These data were therefore used 
in the compilation. 

Hand injuries are by far the most 
numerous among the permanent injuries. 
Their money cost was also greatly in ex- 
cess of all other permanent disabilities. 

Eye injuries account for the expendi- 
ture in compensation of close to one mil- 
lion dollars. Out of the 596 eye injuries, 
322 were of cases where the eye was re- 
moved or became absolutely useless. In 
273 cases the vision was permanently par- 
tially impaired. 

Dismemberments were compensated by 
the payment of $1,526,470. Injuries re- 
sulting in loss of use and impairment of 
use received $5,698,639. Dismemberments 
which also resulted in loss of use, either 
total or partial, numbered 710 cases for 








which awards were made totalling $1,088,- 
975. Disfigurements, and disfigurements 
that were combined with permanent 
partial disabilities, received awards 
amounting to $195,974 for 697 cases. 
Temporary Disabilities 

Tables have been prepared showing the 
money cost of both permanent disabilities 
and fatalities. The temporary injuries in 
order to be placed on a comparable basis 
must therefore also be 


translated into 
terms of money cost. There were 47,087 
temporary disabilities distributed among 


all of the industries, brought about by in- 
numerable causes and localized in various 
parts of the body. The problem of how 
best to compute the average cost of tem- 
porary disabilities presented itself. It was 
decided to take from each industry a num- 
ber of temporary disability cases propor- 
tionate to all of the accidents for the in- 
dustry for which final awards were made 
during the year. The amounts of com- 
pensation awarded in these cases were 
then added together. The sum was mul- 
tiplied by the ratio of the total number of 
temporary disabilities to the number of 
cases included in the count. In this man- 
ner it was determined that the total pay- 
ments of weekly benefits for all the tempo- 
rary injuries was $3,674,524. 





BRASS-HARRIS WITH ZURICH 

Brass-Harris & Co., Inc., of the Se- 
curity Mutual Building, Binghampton, 
N. Y., are now general agents of the 
Zurich General Accident & Liability. 
This appointment should prove of ex- 
ceptional interest to local agents of cen- 
tral New York State, for it will not only 
facilitate their writing of the many Zurich 
lines—(public liability, work- 
men’s compensation, automobile and 
team accident and health, burglary, plate 
glass and special risks), but it will also 
assure for their risks all departments of 
the noted Zurich service. 


elevator, 




















mobile Property Damage, 
Collision. 


Burglary. 


tractors’ Liability, Credit. 


Fly-wheel Breakage. 

General Liability, Golf and 
Group Accident and Sickness. 

Health, Hold-Up. 

Landlords’ Liability, Larceny. 

Manufacturers’ Liability, 
Liability. ° 
Liability. 

Plate Glass, Public Liability. 

Salary, Steam Boller. 


Damage, Theatre, Theft. 
Use and Occupancy. 
Workmen’s Compensation. 
Workmen’s Collective. 








The LONDON urites: 


Accident, Jam Liability, Auto- 
Automobile 


Contractors’ Contingent Liability, Con- 


Ringed (agua Mme reakage, Eleva- 
| Seaplepere? Liability, Engine 
Breakage. 


Game, 


Marine 


Owners’ Liability, Owners’ Construction 


Teams Liability, Teams Property 


RESIDENCE LIABILITY 





Central West Casualty Says It Is Good 
Sideline to Sell on Three 
Year Term 


The Central West Casualty of Detroit 
informs agents that there are good op- 
portunities in residence liability on the 
three year term. 

The rate for a private dwelling ccn- 
taining not more than two families with 
limits of $5,000 in accidents involving one 
person and $10,000 in accidents involving 
more than one person costs only $5 a 
year or $12.50 for three years, it says. 
By selling the three-year policy a pre- 
mium worth while is cbtained. It also 
gives such a low rate per vear that no 
one can really afford to be without this 
protection. Domestic servants may be 
included in the policy at a small addi- 
tional cost. 

When one considers all possibilities of 
accident resulting from tradesmen call- 
ing at the door and delivering goods, 
particularly during the winter months 
when even the most careful cannot pre- 
vent the slipping on ice on the steps and 
sidewalks, this kind of protection could 
be easily sold. 

Where two-flat buildings are common 
this form should be sold easily because a 
dwelling containing not more than two 
families can be insured at the $12.50 rate. 
When the owner understands that he is 
responsible for the carelessness of his 
tenant he will realize the importance of 
this protection. 


PLAN $1,300,000 BOND 
Childs, Young ®& Wood, 
agents of the Independence Indemnity 
Company of Philadelphia, at Chicago, 
have placed a bond of $1,300,000 in con- 
nection with the erection of the new 
Masonic Temple in Chicago, by the 
United Masonic ‘Temple Corporation. 
Construction work to be done by the 
George A. Fuller Company of New 
York. 
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THE SUPER-SERVICE COMPANY 


























HE “London” agent goes into his field equipped with a valuable asset 

evolved from many years of trustfulness. 
strength, it has years of experience to its credit, it has always kept faith 
with its agents and with its policyholders, it has always played square with 
all with whom it has come in contact. It has established, therefore, a reputa- 
tion for honor which is a real asset to all its agents—new and old A 
LONDON “Super-Service” agent can look any man squarely in the eye 


with the firm conviction that he has behind him an institution of strength, 
character and integrity. 


LONDON GUARANTEE & ACCIDENT 


LTD. 


COMPANY, 


HEAD OFFICE: 
55 Fifth Ave., New York 


The Company has financial 


United States Manager 





C. M. BERGER 
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Denies Sheridan Is 
Taxi Insurance Czar 


RATHBONE PUNCTURES STORY 


Heated Charges of Bonding Monopoly 
At Motor Vehicle Hearing of Legis- 
lature Committee Wednesday. 


The charge that Albert Sheridan, man- 
ager of the motor vehicle bonding group, 
is an insurance czar; that no bonds for 
taxi drivers can be placed in this city 
except through him; and that the taxi 
fraternity is being held up for $30 a 
month when the real cost 
should be $5 was made at a hearing in 
New York City at the City Hall Wed- 
nesday before the legislative committee 


premiums 


holding hearings to find a basis for 
amending the motor vehicle law so that 
accidents can be cut down. The men 
making the charges were Julius S. Berg, 
an assemblyman from the Bronx who 
is counsel for the Taxicab Board of 
Trade; and Alderman Kiernan of Coney 
Island, an insurance broker who formerly 
was in the Assembly. 

Vice-president Joel Rathbone of the 
National Surety denied that 
a surety monopoly, but issued a state- 


there is 


ment to the daily papers following their 
printing of the Sheridan “Czar story,” 
telling what the bonding company pool 
is and how it is operated. He said in 
part: 


“The motor vehicle bonding companies are 
now bonding about 8,000 taxicabs, 5,500 of which, 
roughly, are in New York City and the remain 
ing 2,500 scattered throughout different points in 
the State. During September alone we had 
reports of 886 accidents, resulting in property 
damages or personal injuries, by cabs covered 
by our bond, indicating that, roughly, one cab 
out of every ten caused some damage during 
the month of September. 

“It would be a great misfortune if there were 
a return to the old days when judgments were 
largely uncollectible. 

“The premium that is charged for these bonds 
bears a direct relationship to the number of 
accidents. If there were no accidents, the bonds 
could be written for 50c per month. If one cab 
out of every ten has an accident every month 
the premium of $30 per month that is now 
charged becomes wholly inadequate, ard if 
accidents continue ata the present appalling rate, 
the motor vehicle bonding companies will be 
forced to increase the present $30 rate. 

“When I consider the hundreds of thousands 
of dollars that the motor vehicle companies 
have paid out under their bonds, and realize 
the destitute condition of many individuals to 
whom this money has been paid, and how much 
misery and suffering, owing to personal injuries 
received in accidents have been alleviated and 
compensated for, so far as money can affect 
compensation, I think what a shocking thing 
it would be to return to former days before 
the law was enacted. 

“The motor vehicle bonding companies have 
no monopoly of this business. There are some 
thirty or more surety companies and probably 
as many casualty companies, which could go 
into the business if they wanted to, but the four 
companies composing the motor vehicle bonding 
companies are the orly ones which had the 
courage to undertake this very hazardous, line 
of business. The field is an open field and if 
any of the sixty or more companies not ncw 
in this business have any desire to go into it, 
or see any attractive profit to them, they can 
start in tomorrow. 

“Some mutual companies were formed with 
the idea of making or saving someting for 
their members. The largest and most conspicu- 
ous of these ‘went broke’ and is being liquidated 
by the Insurance Department. The premiums 
that they received were totally inadequate to 
pay their losses and expenses. 


No Monopoly by Brokers 


“Neither has the motor vehicle bonding com- 

panies any monopoly so far as brokers are con 
cerned. They pay 10 per cent of the premium 
to the broker who executes and delivers the 
bond and collects the premium for the company. 
His compensation is $3, which compensation was 
fixed by the Insurance Department as a proper 
compensation, and the companies submitted to 
it. It is smaller than the brokerage in any 
other line of casualty or surety business. 
_“The bonding companies have no restricted 
list of brokers. Any broker in the city who 
holds a license from the Insurance Department 
is welcome in our office and will get the same 
commission that every other broker gets.” 


Discuss Compulsory Insurance 


The subject of compulsory insurance 
was also discussed by various speakers, 
including H. P. Stellwagen of the Na- 
tional Bureau of Casualty & Surety 
Underwriters. Several men talked in 


American-Surety Co.’s 600 Employes 
Soon Ready To Schedule Other 


Teams 


In order to organize the athletic 
proclivities of the 600 employees at the 
home office of the American Surety 
Company, 100 Broadway, New York, an 
athlet?e association has recently been 
formed within the company with A. F. 
Lafrentz, vice-president and comptroller, 
as its president. The association teams 
will participate during the winter in 
basketball and bowling competitions, and 
during the spring and summer in con- 
tests in baseball, tennis and swimming. 

The other officers are F. W. Bull, vice- 
president; C. G. Eldridge, athletic in- 
structor; A. Pick, treasurer, and Miss 
Clara J. Hauck, secretary. Floor repre- 
sentatives at 100 Broadway are A. J. 
Entwistle, B. J. McGinn, I. O’Connell, 
and C. H. Carman. 

The association will soon be ready to 
schedule games with the teams of other 
city corporations. 


CASUALTY TEXT BOOKS 

R. S. Hull, of the Travelers, is pre- 
paring a text on casualty insurance ac- 
counting for the Casualty Actuarial So- 
ciety; Bryon Clayton, of New Jersey 
bar, and a member legal staff of Metro- 
politan, one of insurance law; and E. 
W. Kopf, Metropolitan, and M. S. 
Applegate, Columbia University, a man- 
ual on insurance administration and 
statistics, 


favor of this insurance. Police Inspec- 
tor Henry said he was against all auto- 
mobile insurance as he thought if the 
drivers were not insured they would be 
more careful. 

The chairman of the committee is 
Lewis Stapley. Others on it are three 
State Senators, including Senator Ken- 
nedy, an insurance-man; and two as- 
semblymen, Other sessions of the com- 
mittee have been held upstate. 


Many Insurable A. & H. 
Risks Not Solicited 


AHERN’S TALK AT 


QUEBEC 


Only One Out of Tedeo Covered; Mil- 
lions of Premiums Can Be Writ- 
ten, Says Travelers Man 


John E. Ahern, secretary of the Trav- 
clers, gave some interesting facts about 
accident insurance in a talk he made 
before the Travelers’ convention in 
Quebec. He declared that despite the 
large volume of business written not 
more than one out of twelve insurable 
risks carry accident and health. If every 
owner of a private automobile carried a 
$25 accident policy the total volume of 
premiums from that source alone would 
amount to 300 million dollars. That does 
not include those who do n8t own auto- 
mobiles, or other members of the family 
who are insurable, to say nothing of the 
fact that if adequate accident cover- 
age was purchased the average premium 
would be $50 instead of $25. 

The time lost from sickness in 1923 
was equal to the full time of a million 
workmen. If all insurable risks carried 
accident and health insurance even in a 
moderate amount the premium col- 
lections would run over a billion dollars. 

One person out of every eight insured 
is injured each year. The average 
period of disability under an accident 
or health policy is three weeks. Every 
six minutes some one is killed; every 
minute 23 are accidentally injured. 

Talking of claims Mr. Ahern said that 
the Travelers has 87 adjusting offices 
located in the principal cities of Canada 
and the United States. Last year the 
claim department handled 59,000 claims 
under accident and health and ended 
the year with a total of suits outstanding 
of 31 and many of those have been on 
the records for years. Since organiza- 
tion the Travelers has paid out more 
than $79,000,000 under accident and 
health policies. 
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Royal established reputation attracts 
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PENN. AGENTS PROGRAM 





Spencer Welton, ‘Siem S. Lott and 
Leading Agents in State to Speak 
at Altoona 


Pennsylvania local agents have issued 
a tentative program of the State Asso- 
ciation meeting to be held October 16 
and 17 at the Penn Alto Hotel in Al- 
toona. President Edson S. Lott of the 
United States Casualty Company, and 
Vice-President Spencer Welton of the 
fidelity & Deposit, are the two com- 
pany scheduled to speak. 
It is not known yet who will represent 
the National Association of Insurance 
Agents at this convention. 

An important question to be brought 
up at this meeting will be the proposed 
changing of the Pennsylvania Associa- 
tion constitution so that only those 
agents representing stock companies 
writing at conference rates will be ad- 
mitted to membership. The idea is that 
no member can logically represent 
mutuals, interinsurers or cut rate com- 
panies. ; 

Following is the tentative program 
for the two day convention: 

THURSDAY MORNING 
10:00 A. M. 

Convention called to order in Logan Room by 
the President and the singing ot “America.” 

Invocation—Rev. B. A, Peters, Pastor Grace 
Lutheran Church. 


Welcome to the City—Hon. C. E. Giles, Mayor 
of Altoona. 


Welcome on Behalf of the Blair County Asso- 
ciation—W. W. Rudisill, President, 

Response to Welcome—Mr. John A. Dalzell, 
Past President of Pennsylvania Association of 
Insurance Agents. 

The President’s Annual Report and Address— 
Chas. Hl. Biddle, Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 

Address--Spencer Welton, Vice-President of 
Fidelity & Deposit Co., Baltimore, Md. “Selling 
Surety.” 

Report of Executive Committee—Kenneth H. 
Bair, Greensburg, Pa. 

Report of Secretary—John O’Neill, Harris- 
burg, Pa. 

Report of Treasurer—Fred V. Rockey, Harris: 
burg, Pa. 

Address—“‘Compulsory Automobile Insurance.” 
Mr. John T. Akers, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


THURSDAY AFTERNOON 
2:30 P. M. 


Address—“The Agent’s Relations With the 
Insurance Department.” C. M, Bender, ‘To- 
wanda, Pa. 

Paper—“Judas Agents.” I. T. Dempsey, New 
Bethlehem, Pa. 

Paper—‘‘Licenses, the Advantage of a Greatly 
Increased License Fee.” A. S. Galland, Wilkes- 
Barre, Pa. 

Address — ‘Auto 
Agents.” 


executives 


Dealers As _ Insurance 


FRIDAY MORNING 
10:00 A. M. 


Address—Mr. Edson Lott, President of United 
States Casualty Co., New York. 

Paper—“Non-Board Companies and the Mid- 
dle Department.” Geo. Beisel, Easton, Pa. 

Report of Committees. 

Unfinished Business. 

New Business. 

Report of Resolutions. 

Report of Nominating. 

Election of Officers. 





NEW SURETY COMPANY 


The Indemnity Company of California 
is the name of the latest California in- 
surance company. A license to trans- 
act surety, fidelity and burglary business 
was granted the company this week by 
the insurance department of this state. 
The company, which has its head office 
at San Francisco, has appointed Rolph- 
Sweet & Company, of San Francisco 
and Los Angeles, its general agents. Ben 
C. Sturgis, formerly branch manager 
at Phoenix, Ariz., for the National 
Surety will have direct charge of the 
surety operations of the company at 
San Francisco. 

The Indemnity Company of Califor- 
nia commences business with a strong 
financial backing and with unlimited 
capacity. The company issues a joint 
policy and a joint bond with the National 
Surety. C. H. Crawford, well-known 
casualty and surety man of San Fran- 
cisco and Los Angeles, is president, and 
A. EF. Cooley, prominent in insurance 


law circles at Los Angeles and San 
Irancisco, 1s secretary. 
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ACTUARIAL EXAMS 


The new recommendations for study 
for candidates who desire to become as- 
sociates of the Casualty Actuarial So- 
ciety, have just been published, and the 
Secretary-Treasurer of the Society, 
Richard Fondiller, 75 Fulton Street, 
New York City, will be glad to send cop- 
ies, without charge, to any person who 
may be interested in the examinations 
of the Society. The next examinations 
will be held in May, 1925, but the latest 
date for filing applications is March 1, 
1925. Those who plan to take the ex- 
aminations should immediately com- 
municate with the Secretary for further 
information. 





LARGER QUARTERS 

The tremendous expansion of Zurich 
business during the past year has made 
additional space necessary for the un- 
derwriting departments. ‘To fill its need 
the company has added the greater part 
of the fifth floor to its extensive present 
quarters in the Frankel Building, 45 
John Street, New York City. 





George H. Maginnis, Inc., has been ap- 
pointed general agents for the Royal 
Indemnity throughout New Orleans. 





Statement of the Ownership, Management, 
Circulation, Ete., Required by the Act of 
Congress of August 24, 1912, 
Of THE EASTERN UNDERWRITER. published 
weekly at New York, N. Y., for October 1, 1924, 
State of New York, | 
County of New York § x 

Before me, a Notary Public, in 
State and county aforesaid, personally appeared 
W. L. Hadley, who, having been duly sworn 
according to law, deposes and says that he is 
the Business Manager of THE EASTERN UN- 
DERWRITER, and that the following is, to the 
best of his knowledge and belief, a true state- 
ment of the ownership, management (And if a 
daily paper, the circulation), etc., of the afore- 
said publication for the date shown in the above 
caption, required by the Act of August 24, 1912, 
embodied in section 443, Postal Laws and Regu- 
lations, printed on the reverse of this form, to 
wit: 
1. That the names 


and for the 


and addresses of the pub- 


lisher, etlitor, manitiging editor, and busi 





managers are: 


Name of the Publisher, The ee Under- 
writer Company; post office address, 86 Fulton 
St., New York City. Editor, Clarence Axman, 
265 Central Park West, New York City. Man- 
aging Editor, Clarence Axman, 265 Central Park 
West, New York City. Business Manager, W. 
L. Hadley, 1111 Putnam Ave., Plainfield, N. 18 

2. That the owner is: (If the publication is 
owned by an individual his name and address, 
or if owned by more than one individual the 
name and address of each, should be given be- 
low; if the publication is “owned by a corpora- 
tion the name of the corporation and the names 
and addresses of the stockholders owning or 
holding one per cent. or more of the total amount 
of stock should be given): The Eastern Under- 
writer Corporation, 86 Fulton St., New York City; 
Clarence Axman, 265 Central Park West, New 
York City; B. F. Hadley, 625 42nd St., Des 
Moines, low: a; W. L. Hadley, 1111 Putnam Ave., 
Pl: ainfield, 

3 That is ‘known bondholders, mortgagees, 
and other security holders owning or holding 1 
per cent. or more of total amount of bonds, 
mortgages or other securities are: (If there 
are none, so state.): None. 

4. That the two paragraphs next above, giv- 
ing the names of the owners, stockholders, and 
security holders, if any, contain not only the 
list of stockholders and security holders as 
they appear upon the books of the company, 
hut also, in cases where the stockholder or 
security holder appears upon the books of the 
company as trustee or in any other fiduciary 
relation, the name of the person or corporation 
for whom such trustee is acting, is given; also 
that the said two paragraphs contain statements 
embracing affiant’s full knowledge and_ belief 
as to the circumstances and conditions under 
which stockholders and security holders who do 
not appear upon the books of the company as 
trustees, hold stock and securities in a capacity 
other than that of a bona fide owner; and this 
affiant has no reason to believe that any other 
person, association, or corporation has any in- 


. terest ‘direct or indirect in the said stock, bonds, 


or other securities than as so stated by him. 

5. That the average number of copies of each 
issue of this publication sold or distributed, 
through the mails or otherwise, to paid sub- 
scribers during the six months preceding the 
date shown above is .... (This information is 
required from daily publications only.) 


THE EASTERN UNDERWRITER COMPANY, 
W. L. HADLEY, Business Manager. 
Sworn to and subscribed before me this 29th 
day of September, 1924. 
W. H. MILLIKEN. 
Notary Public, Kings Co. Clerk No. 18 
Certifieate filed; in Kings Co. Register No. 6024. 
New York County Clerk’s No. 138. New York 
County Register No. 6187. 


(My commission expires March 30, 1926.) 


DON’T OVERLOOK BURGLARY 


To ignore Burglary Insurance is to be guilty 
of two insurance agency mistakes—one, over- 
looking a line which yields a 
premium income, 


substantial 
and which can be made to 
yield a greater income; and the other, leaving 


your fences 


down to the inroads of 


com- 
petition. 


Agents and brokers cannot find a more oppor- 
tune time than now for presenting this profit- 


able line to their clients and prospects. 





Continental Agents have the benefit of attractive, result- 
getting advertising material to help them lower selling costs 
and lessen sales resistance. And Continental is ready to 
fully equip agents for soliciting Burglary Business. 





CONTINENTAL CASUALTY COMPANY 


910 S. Michigan Avenue 
CHICAGO 
































The Safety 
capable of making 
tending to eliminate 


CASUALTY 
INSURANCE 





Engine 


Some Things The Maryland Inspectors 
And Safety Engineers Do 


He inspection of The 
down of machinery and 
of a plant less likely. 


break- 
consequent shut-down 


Maryland makes a 


ers are men of experience and are 
practical 
accidents, and for engineering im- 
provements which increase production. 


mechanical suggestions 


Maryland Casualty Company 


BALTIMORE 








Home Office Buildings. 


The possibility of utilizing waste material as by- 
products is often discovered by the Safety Engineer. 

Safety suggestions frequently lead to a reduction in 
labor turnover. 

These things grow out of the efforts of The Maryland 
to prevent accidents and are for the benefit of the 
policyholder. 


SURETY 
BONDS 
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Fire 
Automobile 
Tourist 
Tornado 
Sprinkler Leakage 
Explosion 
Use and Occupancy 
Postal 
Profits 
Commissions 
Strike, Riot and 


Civil Commotion 








TATISTICS show that freezing is the cause of most 
Automatic sprinkler leakage. That is why the forward- 
looking Star agents have a live list of sprinkler- leakage 
prosp ccts down on the calendar pad for every day in October. 


Ever’ winter, agents have a certain amount of Sprinkler 
Leakage insurance brought to them—after the flood of es- 
caped water has done its damage. 


How much better, all around, to transact this business 
before an annoying loss occurs! 


It does not require much effort to persuade a property 
owner that the insurance he saves with an automatic 
sprinkler can be offset many times by the slightest accident 
to the system itself. 


STAB 


Insurance Co, 


OF AMERICA 


Executive Offices: 1 Pershing Square 
Park Ave. at 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 





Pacific Coast Department 


SAN FRANCISCO 


Southern Department 


NEW ORLEANS 


Western Department 


CHICAGO 





“THE COMPANY WITH THE L. & L. & G. SERVICE” 
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